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FOU^WORD 


This book is the outcome of a visit to %ypt la 1954 by it 
team of French documeiitaiy^filin makers, under the leadership of 
M. Samivcl. 

"Samrver*—who has paid England the compliment of taking his 
pseudonym from Tbc PUktukk —is well known in France as atmi, 

author and fitnvprodncer. He has made a name for himself as a traveller, 
and his voyages have taken him to places as far afield as Greenland and 
the Safaarx Mountains in particular have always held a fasetnatioa. for 
him, an d in 195a a cotoui^Stni called Msutuitins and Man/tts which he 
shot on one of his expeditions was awarded first prize at an intanaiional 
film festival. In addkion, he has written and illustrated a number of books 
of his own. 

During this last expedition to Egypt* M. Samivel and his associates 
journeyed along the whole course of the NUe from the lush Mediterranean 
Delta in tbc north to the rocky uplands of the Sudan in the south. While 
M. Samivel himself was primarily engaged with the cp!our.^:amcra, 
M. Michel Audrain, his associate, compiled the greater part of ^e 
series of photographs that fbUow. They remain fiuthful to the spirit 
of Robert Flaherty that informs M. Samivd’s work in the field of the 
cinema, and constitute a remarkable by-product of 1 remarkable under¬ 
taking. 

To the nn^g^uficcnc piaotial record compilnl by M. Audrain, 
M. Samivel has contributed an introductory essay a^ a serins of notes on 
the individual plates. As one might expect, the esay is ^imuhttiog, and 
demonstrates ( dearly the author's ptcDccupotion with die mysrety of 
mountains. It also displays his marked practical bent, and shows the 
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qucstuig qttalirj^ of* mind thoi has sent him voj'agirjg to all quartm 
of the glol>e. 

In his ptovocaiivc essay on the significance of the pytamidi, the 
achievemeats of Egyptian an and the inner meaning of the aneieni 
civiliiaiion of the Nile Valley^ M, Samivcl is cvciywhcre at pains to 
emphasize that he is not a proCsMonal Egyptologer, It is not his intention 
to uy to make a profound coatzibution to academic Egyptology. No, he 
is by tiaimng an artist, a master of modem visual techniques, and his aim 
is 10 convey to his reader, with all due modesty and diffidence, a tithe 
of the sense of wonder and admiration rbat his visit to Egypt aroused in 
him. And wrikingly well, in the opinion of the translaiot. he manages to 
convey it. Without pedantry, he brings to the study of Ancient Egypt a 
fresh and practised eye, a first-hand knowledge of artistic procedures, and a 
keen compatative experience of the wayvo&life ofa dozen different peoples. 

The form of his essay will perhaps be more familiar to French than lo 
English readers. It belongs to dui category of widely-ran^ag discourses 
on art and human existence which arc a feature of French liicratare, and of 
which the outstanding modem example is Maliaux's Kobe du Siknee. 
It is not confined to the mict and rather staid conveoiions which are 
ordinarily imposed on English wntm when they employ this particular 
jprwre. M. Samivd feels himself free, partly because of accepted French 
literary custom and partly because he is a selfconfcsscd amateur in the 
sphere of Egyptian archawlogy, to corament generally on the an, 
architecture and religious preoccupaiions of the Ancieni Egyptians. 
None the Iks, the translator would like to point oat that M. Samivers 
knowledge of Egypt is by no means as superficial as he would lead us to 
suppose. His essay, dcspiie its numerous delightful and provocative 
digressions, presents a near outline account of the rise and fall of the 
once mighty Two Lands of die Nile Valley. His commentaxy on the 
plain mingles historied fact with artistic pcrccpiiou in the same admirable 
fashiotL 

Between the essay and the commentary, M. Samivd has insmed a 
number of pieces of Ancient Egyptian prose and verse, which serve as a 
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graceful inietlude between the two more seriaus secdoiu cf the book. The 
[ranib:or has aicempicd to render these spe cimens of zncteni Utetature, 
which do not in the pitsent {mtaiioe call for textbook treatment, itiio 
good modem English, instead of into the stiflT Biblical F.ngTiith which is 
so often employed. It is surely doing Ancient ^;yptiaii Uterature no 
service to make it appear mo^ ngid and fossiUzed than is necessary. There 
are indicanDos that in many of their literary modes the Ancicni ^ypdans 
were in the habit of using all manner of colloquial Isms and tacy idioms. 
It u possible to letain the dignity of the origiaal passages wuhout making 
them vhtually unreadable. 

In conclusion, it seems fair to say that M. Samivel would not mind 
if we woe iq draw special attemion to the superb photographs that form 
the backbone of the booL They arc ina sense its chief rmon (fftre, and they 
ofi^ns a &iihfui and movrog account of the visible remains, both humble 
and heroic in scale, of what is perhaps the greatest and most ehignude 
civili^oD that has so far contributed to the talc of mankind. 

J, R MANGHIP white 
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Ruwcnzori or die Aleutians. This Dimension, whose perspectives fede away 
into the immcasuntble distance, is ihc Dimension of Time. It is encircled 
by (he two symmetEical oceans of the Past and the Futore. wliich swirl ceasc^ 
Icssly around the dimsy raft upon which manldnd floats aimlessly along. 

Like the immensiry of Space, the immensiiy of Time brings with u a 
sensation of anguish. It is against this unbearable ^ding of anguish that our 
conservative instincts urge us to ctea breastworks. Where the Future is 
concerned, for the sake of our peace of mind we have claborared the myth 
of Progress. The myth is a good working hypothesis, and it appears to 
produce universal sausfaetba. As for the Past, ordinary people prefer to 
ignore It aJiDgcthci; but those of a livelier mciualicy have invented the idea 
of History, which is an cflbtt on the part of mankin d to make a raid into 
the domain of the Third Dimension. The old phtase “UndcpIorctT is 
often found coveting large white expanses on early maps: but these twin, 
oceans of Time arc surely infinitely more mystenous chan the g e og taphical 
blanks on ancient chans. In these oceans lie contxaled such fimdamema] 
discoveries as the first lesson in navigation and the first conirot of fire. 

According to recent estimates, it may be as mudi as a mil I i on years 
since man was bom and siace he began to think. The invesdgations of 
acchacologisQ can cany us back, with a fob degree of accuracy, for some 
thiity thousand years. Beyond this point diete is linle more than silence 
and shadow. We ihcrefote have an impetfect knowledge of about ihrw 
per cent of the actual history of our species. What happened during die 
great lost aeons J What adventures, what wanderings, what dramas, what 
sufiaings. wbat cxaltaciom! What dvtlizauons came successively into 
being in diflerent pans of the world, then were snuffod out and superseded 
by others, and by still others again t Of these matters we are almost entirely 
tgnoraar. Millions, milliards of human beings tike ourselves luve lived, 
worked, fought, taken their pleasure in the cotitst of hundreds of centuries. 
And we know little or nothing about them, fo it possible that one day wc 
sbaU team something more substantial about thnr mode ofiifo; If die atom 
bomb leaves modem students enough time to explore die bottom of the 
ocean and the depths of the glacial ice, where the answcis to thdr questiom 
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There came an epoch when Christianiry—possibly weaiyii^ of 
nuuphysical exploration—looked around and took note of the exiaenccof 
die great worldt and thereupon discovaed new leasons for living. Ic was 
dim that thousands of adventoros, devoured by a gargantuan thirst for 
knowledge, huded themselves like shock-^iroops upon the dudel of bnitc 
nutter. In this period, which we call the Renaissance, the study ofdassit^ 
asiii<]uky once again became the lashion. As a result of a revolutiou in 
Western society and in Western philosophy, the eKploiation of heavenly 
and tenestrial space was mtensified, in laboratories and observatories. At 
the same time, other men were traveUiug in all directions to explore the 
seas, the barbaric shadows of the jungle, the distant mounota tops. The 
study of the physical world reached such a pitdi of intensity that a few 
despondcni spirits went so far as to «ate that the taking of the Grand 
Irtventory was practically finished. 

Fortunately, this was not so. The knowledge of the univetse is an ideal 
to pursue, rather than a reality to be attained. Every age and every indivtdi^ 
qt»ervcr upon a different lac« of Truth, which always remains 
uUimaiely out of range. Only great temerity, oi the current passion for 
intellectual comfort, can derive any satisfoction from the notibn of a slow 
accumularion of expetriy-^uarried and beanrifuUy^tmed stones fiom 
which will rise, on the distant morrow, the Temple of Science and Virtac. 
This view does not take into account the fact that there is a Dimension of 
cvhich twentieth'’Century man has lost nearly all knowledge. He u as 
ignorant of this Dimension as his Stone Age ancestor would have been if 
he had been confronted by the Yellow RJver, Cape Horn, Easter Island, 
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may Eie concealed^ will wt dkeover a ibtiicm eoore abouE out eailieit 
ance$ton2 Or will we leam noihtng of any valueJ In any case, the sweet md 
simple hypothesis held the happy inliahiiams of the nineteenth centuryi 
according to which humanity marches ever onwards towards the Proatisod 
Land, has now been relegated to the scrapheap* The theory ofEvolution is 
not held as tenaciously u once it was; but it may be that, although human 
society undergoes successive periods of progression and t^mssion, and ts 
subject to umumerahle oscillations, the ddc of each new civilization mounts 
a. linle higher than the prKcdmg one. That is as far as one can go without 
confusing myth with sober &ct. 

When we turn our aneotioi] towards the yawning horizons of the 
Past, we are like travellers who anive on the shore of an unknown ocean. 
In the distance, a, few small islands can be descried on the sur&ce of the 
wata. The islands include the Isle of the Incas, the Isle of the Sumenaris:, 
and the Isle of the Egyptians. But between them and us lie vast rte6 ofpre^ 
history. And there is nothing beyond the islands but the empty sweep of 
the hofizou. In alt directions, whetcvcT one looks, the landscape is covered 
by the mists of oblivion. 

f 

We have spoken of the Isle of Egypt. If we substitute the deett for the 
sea, Egypt is nothing less than an island. And what a strange island it isl 
It is five bundled miles long and only twelve miles wide, and its shape is 
determined by the course of the great river which created it — by means of 
silt washed down in the coune of many millennia. In the south, the waters 
of the river smgc mysteriously out of the arid depths of the AfHcan con- 
linent; in the north, it spreads across the Odia like the gtanr flower of one 
of the clumps of papyrus upon its banks. To cost and west there is notliing: 
tsothing, that is, of any use to man. Thete is nothing to east or wen but the 
burning monotony of an andent, terrible geological smiggle which bens 



and waipcd ihc pnoiary rocks, And away to iofinlty snetdi the twin 
empires of stlcncc and butenness. 

The only visitor to these desolate confines is the sim. Every moming, 
huge and smoking, it bounds into view between the peaks of the moun^ 
tains. Then* after its long journey across the wjuers of the heavenly Nil?,« 
finks slowly into the Libyan steppes, into the subtetranean dwellings of 
death and nighr. 

It was in this extraordinary locality, as sbutda as a cotSn* that man hrst 
(bund his settled home. Man and the gods settled down on this Long 
straight strip of (mile soil, which apparently contained die whole of the 
physical world. Through it ran not only the mighty itver* but Time itself. 

This fint seulemcnt took place in (he ^ulous, coniused times between 
the Old and New Stone Ages, Very little is known abour the original 
races that came together in the narrow valley. It seems likely that during 
this long snecch of time the rcprcscruatives of some Medkerraiican civib'ia/ 
lion took root in the Delta, From the Delta, they groped their way slowly 
upstream* and tbett came into contaci with odrer and more pdminve 
tribes of an indigenous arigm. Alicf many vicissitudes and ups^and/downs 
that the sands have obliterated, slowly there came into existence two distinct 
kingdoms of Upper and Lower Egypt- This dualum was acated by the 
(brm of the coumiy itselC There was a tendency towards homogeneity 
imposed by the unity of the great river, and an opposing tendency* because 
of the contiast between Upper Egypt and the Delta, that was hostile to 
unific atio n- At one and the same dme the Nile was the cause of the unity 
and disunity of Ancient Egypt, whose political history is symbolized by the 
Double Crown its princes were later to wear. 

History fuznisbesfew examples of geographical determinism as stnktog 
as Egypt, The direct and preponderating infiucnce of their natural 
sunoundings aficctcd the Ancient Egyptians m many difieictu ways. This 
country of thetfs, senedy delimited by the sunounding desm, was 
characterized by a small number of cosmic presences that always nmained 
the same. These were the itvcr* the vetdure, the nourishing siU* the 
dsaractenttic &una. There was also the great fiery orb chat aivetsed the 
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r nrf fg sp4n of tbc visible wot Id. die immobile deserts of silence, and 
the red sand. 

The river not only nourished the bodies of the people who wcJc to dwell 
along Its banks for two hundred generariom. h also condirioned their ways 
of thought, thdr conception oTlifc and the universe. Egypiun mythology, 
like Egyptian hieroglyphs and Egyptian architeauie, bears the dimnctjvc 
marks of its locale. And it is precisely in the degree to which the members 
of this great nation knew how to express themselves according to the strict 
cotiduions laid down by Nature ttseUi that dieir works attained the peak 
of art. The genius of Egypt was never subordinated lo a fatal facility or to 
any dtspenion of its powers: it was always itself This is surely a lesson for 
us today, when taste has become io hopelessly cclccric. The genius of Egypt 
is like the m i g h ty Nile, canalized between its two etemal rocky walls. 
Locked srithin this uaitow, immovable bed, it pours out its force with a 
power th at, ar a distance of dozens of centuri^ in the era of armoured'cais 
and mcchamcal robots, still astounds m with the sight of the great blocks 
of stone it has thrown upwards towards the sky. 

This land is aland of paradox and brutal contrast. The fidds ofhai-' 
vested com mage twtn buming wastes. The furnace of the sun is reflected 
in the mild waters of the river, whose inexhaustible waters gush out daily 
upon, soil which for countless centuries has not known a single drop of dew. 
Above the thin gteen plain of the valley looms the gigantic bulk of solemn 
buildings, the bulk of dumb clifis which nothing has changed fiotn the 
beginning of the world. The landscape of Egypt is an inconuptiblc vista of 
cocks, stamped out by the punch of the Almighty on the blinding blue 
enamel of the sky. The landscape is beyond pity. It is a landscape of atii^ 
tude, of m^physical void. The enDrinou.s Nothingness which suicounds 
every quarter of the Egyptian landscape, the implacable confconcatton of 
the fluent forms of life with the harsh immortality of die rocks, brings to 
mind with dramatic intensity die eternal problem of Ufe and dcadi, ofdie 
transitory and the absolute. It was eo this couEitry that nun, Eagtle and 
menaced by many dangers, dung as his chosen land. It seemed to him 
the fiuit of a double and constaiu miracle, the miradc of the Sun and the 




River* both surging inexplicably out of primordial solitude; lencwitig 
themselves ibt the sole bendh of the blessed Valley and the (rail creanues 
who lived thoc. 

The Ancient Egyptian was the most religious of all men. His hcati was 
swollen simuhaneously by pride and feat. Was he not the focabpoint of so 
much mystenous solicitude on the part of a ttanscendatu Finaliiml Was 
he not stinoiiEided (iaticnially by many other living species* spedi* whom 
he believed were also the sign and mamfestation of a superhuman Energy* 
lie drank deep of the passion for eternity* a passion ^ melancholy as it 
was inexhaustible. For generation, after geoeradon, lie skined the ageless* 
&thomlcss gulfs of the endless deserts. He was squceicd as though in a 
vice between the brooding silences of cast and west. 

Other civiUTatiom were polamcd around different ideas. The Assyrians 
gave themselves up to the cuk of war-dike expansion, the Incas to social 
organization, die Romans to political unificaiion, the Christians to religions 
prosclyusm. No doubt the ideal of the Ancienjt Egyptians underwent 
many changes* for its apparent immobih’ty is deceptive; but it appears to 
have been marked throughout ns history by a stubborn, heroic battle 
against the transitory Present, against death* ultimately against the vay 
appearance of things- For countless centarJes, the members of a single 
nation sought lo come close lo the tmmotial ^kds, to identify themselves 
with them, to traverse the tivei of destruction and the night of death. And 
it was by means of the incredible peninadty with which they pursued this 
ciystaJline, inconupdhle dream, which is the dream of Mankind itself 
that they achieved grandeui^-and not only grandeur, but wisdom* 



The sands have yielded a confiised mass of relics that date ftom this 
early period* There are Hint implements, palettes covered with mysterious 
messages, vases cut ftom solid stone. All are etjuaUy admirable in design 
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and technical execution. Then, on the aiong tide ofdbe Nile, the historical 
dynasties are borne down to us. And at that point, it stems to our astounded 
gaxc that the an of Ancient Egypt hounds, completely £bnncd. on to the 
kistodcal stage, Gfty^wo centuries belbrc our era. The impeccable rendcr>- 
ing of the fdcon on the paictie of Nartner [Plate ii] could only be the 
finished product of a ttadidoni which had already outgrown irs period of 
temaiive groping. There is nothing that could be added or subtracted feom 
the line and volume of the falcon of Natmec. It resembles, indeed, the great 
falcon ofEdfu; and this shows that the same plastic Ideal was capable of 
inspiring two artists situated at opposite ends of the hiuoncal scroll of 
Ancieni Egypt. This feet is in itself indicative of the vitality of Egyptian 
thougjbL 

This fundamental idemity of style is an aiustic mamfestation brought 
about by some unknown agency. Each inflection of line, each reudetmg of 
volume, each touch of colour is a Sign. It is the direct outconte of a meta^ 
physical reality emerging in the world of anistic ferm. It shows that the 
thought which tics behind it had already been defiaed in ess ential outline 
during and before the onset of the first recorded dynasties. All the same, 
we must tepeat that this should not be taken as evidence chat the Andcnc 
Egyptians were the victims of a sort of menu! paralysis. This is a lusty 
judgment, to which many persons who study this fesdnating civilization 
are prone. Just as the giain of a certain plant diifets in structure feom 
another grdn, and develops in a dcEnlte direction to wards its own 
biological fitifilmcm, so the so<<alled "ardtaJsitig” proclivities of the 
Andcnt Egyptians fulfil themselves with the same fertile dynamfem, which 
fiom the beginning of their dvilization was confined to the strict pastern 
of a panicukc lepreseaiaiion of the universe. 

And this dtDaension of Time:, of which wc have been speaking, has it 
anydiing to do with us! How can we judge i These immense vistas of time, 
this span of epochs, still have the power to fnghten us. We have become 
the victiins of our own terrified vision of diings, which causes many people 
to flee in panic finm the idea of the Present. This flight is the peculiac dec 
of a century which is devouted by the leprosy of speed. In die way that 
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thctc is ifl bdividual difFcrence in ihc paitcm of gtowih of individuals, 
may there also be i different individual pattern discenihle in the evolution 
of human toots i 

Already in die pre^Thinite period, and even tn the proton and pro 
historic periods that pieceded k, tombs whose complicated stniaute 
demonstrate a defiiiite nation of the cosmos and of destiny have been found. 
These eaily tombs and sanauario do not appear to have been modified in 
any essential way during the course of the three thousand five hundred 
years that firUowed. The whole arrangement of the ftineraty cull, of which 
we shall be speaking a little laiet on, can be discerned feom a study of these 
primitive graves or tiuistuhas^ already sunnounted by the tectangular 
tumulus from which springs the whole idea of the attilidal mountain. The 
first important tomb of this character 'udiich has so f^ been discovered is that 
of Ncbckta, of the First ""Thimtc" Dynasty, who lived about 3aoo b.c. It 
seems to have possased a stepped supetstmeture. Here, in miniature, can 
already be detected the formidable pile of Saklura. 

Tlie Pyramid of Sakkaia is the first known pyramid. It dates from the 
rdgn of the Pharaoh Zoser^ of the Third Dynasty, and is the work of 
Imhotep, the first architect wiiose name is known to history. It represents 
the final outcome of a number of increases in height erected upon the 
ground-^lan of a mastaba. It originally consisted of sis steps or tcrracis, 
culminating in a plaiform on the summit that formed the seventh step. 

Tlic Pharaoh Snofru, of the Founh Dynasty, was aka a remarkable 
builder. He seems to have built two, perhaps three, pyramids, wa^h in a 
different architectural style. The Pyramid of Mridum was a step pyiamid 
like Zoset’s, probably with seven steps, and as at Sakkara the steps were 
separated by solid walls^ Thus the monument did not offer any way of 
access to its summit, unlike those other attifidal mountains, the Sumerian 
rigguian. Snofru’s pyramid, moreover, k a work that k pofeetiy balanced 
in Its ptoponions. and the hypothesis that it was merely design^ to be the 
kernel of a ''regular*' pyramid wiiich was never finished is al most certainly 
unsound. One can also say the same of this monarch’t seejood pytamid, the 
stxalled Eem Pyramid of Dahshur. This pyramid possesses four smooth 
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&CCS which show 2 sudden change ofangie two^thirds of the way up. This 
strange appmance might very w-cD suggest that the original plan on which 
it was built had 10 be changed because of an error of calculation during the 
course of its erection. However that may be, the great innovation which is 
shown by the Bent Pyramid resides in cwn factor: firstly, there u a total 
suppression of die technique of building by steps; secondly, it adopts the 
&rm of the pyramid proper, that is to say, it has four right/anglcd ^es of 
smooth masonry converging into a point or pycamidion. The first pyramid 
propa is actually Stiofru*s third pyramid, the soiled Great Pyramid of 
Dahshur, which henceforward was to serve as the pattem for the pyramids 
which fiitlow'cd iL 

North of the pLueau of Dahshur, the isolated peak of the Step Pyramid 
ai SaJdcaia can be seen rising fiom thedescit. Then, &raway on the horizon, 
can be viewed the great range formed by three peaks of world'wide fame, 
the Alps of Giza. These arc the pyramids of the Pharaohs Cheops, 
Chephren, and Myceiinus, together with several other pyramids of smaller 
dimensions. They are tlic work of the Pharaohs of the Founh Dynasty, In 
volume, the dimensions ofiwo of diem arc the largest of any huildings that 
have ever been built. The Crear Pytamid of Cheops was known ro die 
ancients as "die Sltining One” It was oiiginaliy nmrly five hundred &« 
high, although the lata destruction of the monuments of Ancient Egypt 
by die Arabs, who used them as a source of stone for ihdr own buildings, 
makes it almost impossible to give accurate mcasuccmenis in these matters. 
The Pyramid of Chephren was slighdy smaller, but the angles of «s 6 cct 
were steeper, and in some ways it has a more dynamic appearance than the 
Great Pyramid. From the point of view of absolute altitude, it is actually 
higher than that of Cheops, and it was the Pyramid of Clicphrca and not 
the Pyramid of Cheops which was known as the Great Pyramid in 
andenr ti mes . The third pyiamid, the Pyramid of Mycerinus, is consider^ 
ably smaller than the other two, being originally only two hundred and 
eighteen feet high. Its Egyptian name was "the Heavenly One“, In their 
pristine state, the three pyramids were covered with a smooth dressing of 
limestone blocks, which covered the whole surface of the four faces and 




made the buildiitg comptetel^ itiaccesstble. in the humble opinion of the 
this is imponaat for the true tindciscanding of budding of this 

There are other pyramids or groups of pyramids of less distinction on 
the soil of l^ypt. lliey include the Pyramids of Abu Roash. Abusit. 
North and South Sakkara, and Lisht. They are all situated on the west 
bank of the rivcc^ and thus form a sort of artificial prolongation of the 
mountains of the Libyan chain. These cctraordmafy buildings have always 
gripped the imagination of visitors. They have provoked mountains of 
books and theedes, either reasonable or futtastic* or dse dovnulght comic. 
The serious eircavation which has now been carried on for more than a 
century has proved in every case that pyramids always contain the mummies 
and cofEns of royal persons, Such relics have sometimes been found, 
although the royal lesting^'places were usually violated long before the 
onset of the Christian era. In view of the results of these excavations, 
it has usually been taken for granted that the pyramids were wholly and 
exclusively giant mauroleums, the product of imaginations devoured with 
inordinate pride. In addition to the classical theoncs, there has always been 
a spate of hooks given up to speculauom of the most diverse nature. 
Some of them are Biblicalj others occult, others prophetic. The prophetic 
theories arc generally based on the internal or external measurements of 
pyramids, matters wtiidi, as we indicated above, are bound to be specular 
rive. Most theories of this soit are founded almost entiidy on measurctnems 
of the Great Pycamid, a fact which serves to indicate their esseodally umeal 
nature: as we have just seen, it was not the Pyramid of Cheops but tire 
l>^Tamid of Chephren which was regarded as the Giear Pyiamid by the 
Egyptians themselves. The many other pyramids in Lgypi ate never coiv 
sideied, although any hypothesis on the nature of these prodigbus 
monuments must clearly take all the available facts Into account. 

It may perhaps seem extremely presumptuous on the part of the wntet, 
who is in no way a professional Egyptologist, co dare to formulate his own 
tlieory on a subjea which has been hotly debated by men of great teaining 
and intelligence. But it has always been the privilege of even the humblest 
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Among m to submit theti ideas modestly to the attendon of the spoctalistr 
and to plead die legirimaic bendit of bhioticai doubt. The vnxrar, ihcte^ 
fine, leave co bring forwaid some speculations of his own on the 
precise function of pyramids, on the oiigin of thdr aicbitectuial style, and 
on die Ecchniqiie ofconsnuction utilized by then builders. He has anempeed 
to approach ihese thorny problcnu from a somewhat diUkcnt angle than 
tik many wonhy predecessors. He consuieis that the key to this problem 
resides in the symbolism of altitude, which hasinicicsted him (br many years. 
Thh symbolism has appealed to many men in many places at many times. 



h seems reasonahle to suppose that evayone would agree w'itb this very 
simple definition; Ppamid^ art artifchl mountaiHS, Once this has been said, 
it would seem that one has said eveiythtog. 

But to admit that pyramids arc ardfioal mduruains is to brnach a 
problem of universal s^inificancc, a problem which may have mote to do 
wtrb psychology than with aidiitectuie and archaeology. In ptinuit ot 
what belted, wliai ideas about the world, did a panicular hu man society 
apply hs intellectual genius and physical powen m the erection of monu^ 
ments which in shape and elevation resemble mountains l Why were the 
Sumerian ziggums brought into existence, die high temples of the Incas, 
the cumuli of the Scandinavians, the cathedrals of the ChiistiaasZ Why, 
in fact, are diere pytamids In Bgypt? May noc (he reply to such general 
questlom contain the solution of a particular pioblem} 

It wUt be necessary, horn the cutset, to make a bdefiacurstan into the 
Ktange, dim universe of ancient cosmogony. It is only by taking account 
of the ideas which our audeiii ancestors possessed about the world around 
them that we can anempt to come to some understanding of their works 
and die ends which they pursued. Long before the ficst great voyages of 
exploration, and the invention of those iustruments which enabled the 
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traveUcT go fix pKcise posuion in any part of the wofld and pinpoint 
the locauod of the eanh itselfia relation lo ihe univetse—long b^re this, 
mankind posscsed an instincuveht^tor ofchaoi. Men have always sought 
to give some semblance of order to the mysterious world hy which they arc 
sutioundcd. In consequence, they have invented a number of iheociei 
which are someumes worked our with remarkable logic m spite of 
fundamentally itlogica] prenuses. No doubt these theories arc almost 
anihiopotnorphic in tendency, but illey enable mankind to escape from the 
tctxot of the Unknown. The architectural scheme by which the great globe 
ttseir w-as constructed is naturally one of nunkind’s pimdple sources of 
inietcsi, and in the early world it gave rise to a whole throng ofdififcrent 
cosmogonies. These ancient theories vary from one Citrly civilization to the 
not, but they appear to possess ctxtain elemcnis in common. Tlie first is 
that the world appears to consist in tnost cases of three superimposed levels: 
the terrestrial, the subtciranean, the cclestiaL The first level is the domain of 
the living, die second of die dead, the third of transcendent superhuman 
personages—spirits, gods or dcini''arges. Each of these cosmic layers was 
conceived, in its simplest fiirm, as a fkt plane. 

This conception would have remained vague and aimless ifit had not 
been supported by the invemion of an axis, which served both as the 
ccnnal pivot of the entire system and as the material link between die three 
cosmic planet. The axis also served as the pillar of heaven, although there 
are other, more complex tlicoties which assign this tole to boundary^oncs 
or columns situated at the four cardinal points of tbe compass. 

Wc ought to attempt to define more predsdy the nature of the central 
axis and the heavenly pillars. Someumes the axis took the form of a huge 
'‘cosmic tree'*, with its roots plunged deep into the subtezanean depths 
brnrath, its upper branches brusliing the empyrean. An example is the 
tree Y^drasil. found in Ccrinanic mythology. Ac other times, this triple 
cole of axis, pillar, and link is assigned to a mountain, hill, or even simple 
mound. 

We have thus summed up what might be described as the vertical 
aspect of primitive cosmogonies, in wltlch the earth itself is regarded as a 
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flat plate on a horizontal plane. Thus, if iheie arc motmcains on 

the horizon, they arc likely to be regarded as the columns of heaven and the 
hound^*Y^sy>fTes rhg habitable world* And bcoeath them tics the ocean of 
unfbnned chaos. 

On this primary cosmt^pny a second system, of solar origin, is somci' 
f ifiny i ; superimposed. The solar cosmogony is based on the visible a£tang;<y 
mens and movcmcni of the stars in general, and the sun in pameutar, 
during the coutsc of the day. The mountains or the eastern hoiizan are 
yji^rdpd as the territory of the risiog sun, white the trtoumains or western 
horizon arc the domain of the setting sun- Therc^rc, by assimilarion wish 
(he sun itself^ and with its apparent deaih every evening, the west has 
become the abode of the dead. 

In accordance with a universal human agreement, stemming from an 
early view of the namrc of the Above and the Below, the celesrial regions 
were given up lotiansccndcnT and, by extension, sacred beings* Deifrcauon 
was also bestowed on all material objeas connected or in contact with the 
sky- This was particularly so to the case of mountains, which went con^ 
sideicd to be riAcr gods or the dwelling^placrt of gods- At length, mouiv 
tains even became regarded as a Unk or ladder between the land of men 
and the heavenly habitation of the gods- And this point brings u* back to 
the theory of the central axis. 

The oldest dream ofhumanuy, which lias never been realized—despite 
the modem invenrion of air craft—the dream of being able to make one’s 
way to the celestial regions, or at least to be able to approach them. Even 
in the twentieth cauury* it still p«si«s in the form of ancient linguisttc 
metaphors and Images, and also in a sort of ascensional netvmystidsm. 
The most obvious example is the Christian Ascenrioo. of which there arc 
echoes in all religions, The notion can be found on a smaller scale, but in 
a I hrm which is still maiciially efiective, in the rites performed by witch^ 
dortors or shamans in many parts of the world. As a tule^ ascension to 
heaven is the prerogarive of iulriates and hierophants; but it is often believed 
that in some for^i stanr past it was possible for all men to ascend to or 
descend from heaven at will. Because of some pnnaal f a ult , however, the 
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btidgts vrcrc oit, and the celestial voyage was hence&twaid iorbiddeiif 
except &r a few petviteged pmons. Henceforwand, men wexe coadcmned 
to cast envious glances at the skies, and only to go thither with great 
difficiilty. 

The powerful and universal aitracuon of the heavens has bad incalcut' 
able consequeaces on the histoiy of ctvilizatzoTi: and it wilt coniiaue to do so 
even in the coming epoch of interplanetary travei It has directly affeaed the 
form of many of the palaces, temples, or monu merits buitt; by “primitive” 
soderies. These buildings, in accordance whh the theory of the central axis, 
were supposed to be able to lift men up, ehher literally or else by magical 
tians&rcncc, to the centre of the universe. The centre of the universe was 
undetstood to mean the geographical point that presented die maxmiam of 
cosmic content, the point that pierced the diree levels, serving as a means of 
intercommunication between them. This point would be vibrating with 
celestial energy, energy of a mingled spiriiual and material nature. But the 
buildings were not only the means of ltfiin g men up: they were also identu 
fied with this axis itself and also in many cases witb the Primordial Cosmic 
Mountain. A large number were even considered to be atrificial reproduce 
rions of the mythical Mountain of Crcarioit, and their style of architecture 
conformed in many respects to this conception. The same is mittored 
in the budding of our own Christian cathedrals. In France, one finds it in 
the steeples of Httle village churches, and even in the Eiffel Tower itself 
which may not altogether fkndfuUy be considered the central avij; of Paris, 
in opposition to the domes of Montmanre. 

In civilirarions, apparentty less hi^ly evolved than Ancient Egypt 
from the mystical viewpoint, such as the Assyrian, Babylonian, ot Aztec, 
the templc<'mountain sought to do no more than embody the primiiive 
idea of a ladder reaching the cdesrial regions in the form nfa gi^nric stone 
stairway* The tcmpU'tnoimiain therefore conrisicd of a series of ramps or 
steps, and ar die summit, the part of the monumeoi closest to the sky, were 
performed the most important religious caemonies and sacrifices. The idea 
of teaching heaven by means of an artificial mountain can be traced in the 
Bible, in the story of the Tower of Babel, which was none otha* than the 
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ziggiiiai of the city of Babylon. Ac a tnoie advanced ttage of religious 
awaieacsst die old fbcmttLLofthe 5 tie{i<'laddef was realized fa an archkeauial 
form that was no mote than remotely suggestive of a staircase. And at a 
funher stage still, the moniunem itself was merely cegiuded as iin abstract 
sptEitual symbol 

Once the ancients had hn upon the notion of the Centnit Cosmic 
Mountain, and Irad attributed this great primordial fonn by magical 
extension to all their monuments. It was only logical to choose so sacred a 
place for the bestowal of their dead. L was precisely in this saaed spot that 
the dead person, whether he liad been deilied or not, would dnd the most 
favourable conditions for reaching heaven, and for benditing to rhe greatest 
possible extent from the flux of celotiai and soUt energy. It is not dtiUcult 
to understand why so rare a privilege should have remained &r many 
centuries the pretogattve of royalty, or was preserved for a select handful of 
courtiers, priests, and noblemen, Hoe again we may detca this immemorial 
tradirion in our own cathedials and basilicas, where the temains ofiavoured 
persons ate placed within the hallowed ptednets, while the mass ofordinary 
betngs^ however devout, are deposited in t!ic cemeteries which are dustcrod 
about the moD utnem, In csaaly the same way. the imstibas of the Early 
Empire are grouped around dicfbcal/point provided by the royal pyiainids. 

In the Ught of what we lutve been saying, the problem of the pyramid 
assumes a diffettne guise. We can already comprehend that the pyramid 
is not an isolaxcd architectunil phenomenon which bears no relation to 
othet comparable architectural achievements. We can sec that it is Cdn^ 
□cacd witli a vast fxdy of religious belicC in which It plays its own 
particular part. This leads ns to further important considerations. lu the 
first place, it appears likely that die artificial mountain/rangcofthepyramids, 
stretching fiom Luhl in the south to Atbu Roash m the north, and begin.' 
oing at the very point where the range of the real mountains of Libya 
begi&s CO die away, su^ests the idea that the pyramids were incended to be 
a sort of amficial prolongation of the natural mountain^barrier. This pan/ 
natural, part^aitifidal barrier constituted the hontier assorted by Egyptian 
mythology to the realm of the dead. Wtieie Nature failed to provide a 
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suiubte mountAm'bainert tht Egyptkns thereupon provided one with their 
own hands. A singuW fact ttmforces diK imapKtation of the function of 
pyraniids. When the leligioiis ccntie of Egypt was trans&cied from the 
Delta to the dty of Thebes, it was at the foot of the »vcallcd Mountain of 
the West, which possessed the natural outh'ne of a pyramid and was coii'' 
sideitd to be the abode of a powerful goddess, that thegreai funerary temples 
wuh their royal hypogeum and royal necropclit were buiU. Again, the 
exception of the late and degenerate pyramids built by the negro Lings of 
the Sudan at Napata and Mero^, all the pyramids ofEgypt were commictcd 
on the left ot wen bank of the dm NUe: that is to say, on the bank wlicic the 
sun appeared to set, and which was therefore considered to be the restmg> 
place of the dead. The consistent choice of this locale could not have 
been due to chance; it is assodaicd with mottuaiy.^bml<iings in general, 
and coincidies with the most reasonable mterpretation of the purpose 
of the loyai tombs. Since ancient cosmogomes usually considered the 
mountains of the west as the tomh of the sun, their identification with 
the tomb of human beings is not sutpmmg. In any case, it is reiu&rced 
by the identification of the dead and resurrected Pharaoh with rhe sun 
itself. 

Ttie aicliitecture of tire pyramids furnishes a number of interesting 
clues about their function. To b^n ’with, it is possible that not cimugh 
emphasis has been laid on the singular fact chat the pyramids were solid 
masses of stone. The normal lunalon of aichlteaure is to enclose open 
spaces between a given number of wails. This is cenainly not the case with 
the pyramids, or 'with the first mastabas erf the Early Empire fiom which 
they wcic derived. The whole point of the pyramid was not to create 
hollow, enclosed spaces, but a solid volume of stone. The constructors of 
pyramids were trying to make a feiihful copy of a natural form. They were 
trying to build an artificial mountain, with its own aruficid corridors and 
caverns. It may be posstbie to deduce fiom these facts that, at some very 
remote epoch, the ancesiots of the peoples who later came together in the 
Nile Valley inhabited a mountainous region, and were originally accuv 
totned to placing their dead in natural caves in the mounuliis. 
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Wc must OJO'w make an obsovauon whose sigoiftcance will not escape 
the reader. It is this: There exist oa die soil of Egypt a numher of pyramids 
which were actually formed by Naiii« henel£ llic traveller who goes by 
boat to Upper Egypt, and sails fiom Aswan to Wadi Haifa in the Sudan, 
can see for himself that on both banks of the Nile there arc dozens of 
natural pyramidal forms, emergicig in a bizarre foshion &om the sands 
of the deserL They are derived from rocky outcrops, the vestigial remains 
of geological strata planed down by the piocess of ctosion. The of 

these outcrops co the mati-'inade pyramids of Lower Egypt is striking. 
They are tou^Iy die same hc^ht, and the indinarion of their laces U 
approximately the same angle. It may be noted diat the angle ofinclitiarioii 
of the foces of the architcciuial pyramid is not unlike the angle of a heap of 
boulders, the shape of which is determined by the weight of stone, a 
formation which helps to give it exceptional solidity. Another resemblance 
between the natural and artificial pyramid resides in its actual appeaianoe as 
it stands silhouetted against the deett horizon. Again, because of the 
superimposition ofgcologica] strata of diffctenr degrees of density, ectuin of 
these natural pyramids consist of vcriiable steps, as at 5i3kkjra^ while othcis 
resemble in their outline the shape of the Bent Pyramid ai Dahshur; and 
others have four plain faces and a tjuadrangular base, as at Giza. Any 
visitor to tliese lonely regions can verify these observations for himself 

It is not imnaiural to suppose that the first designers of the pyramid 
were pctfoaly awaie of this natural atchiteaute of Upper Egypt, because 
of the expeditions which they themselves lud made there, or evea because 
their early ancestors had actually inhabited these inhospitable prions. 
From this supposition it is merely a step co propose tbac right ofehese 
natural mouncains originally set in train the pyramidal idea. There are 
cenainly les ^asiblc explanations. 

The first pyramid ever builr, the Step Pyramid ac Sakkaia, was btlil^ 
like the Pyramid at Mridum, in a series of stages. It reproduced the ancient 
theme of the heavenly Udder. Rituals based on this theme arc still practised, 
as we have mentioned, by the shamam, sorceren, and medidae^men of 
Central Asb, Australia, and elsewhere. The fact chat it was physically 




impossible to climb the steps of these pyramids indicates that alimdy, ai 
this early date, the structure had no more than a purely symbolic value. 
Even this symbolic value of the bdder disappeared completely with the 
subsequent erection of pyramids with smooth faces. Henceforward only 
the spirit of bldi was able to ascend these shimng and inaccessible walls, 
to mount towards the nupdal point where the (bur bees of the building 
disappeared into the azure heavens. At this date the ennre monument 
attained, by of Its geometrical discipline, a crystalline, superhuman 

purity. It became, in ei&ct, a gigatuic mound of fock'Ciystal, and it was 
even given an appearance of opacity by the dandng streams of sunli^t 
tcHected from its surface of smooth limestone. It is impossible to tmagtne a 
rna tmal form that could symbolize so cfiectivcty, and with such artdiiiectutal 
simplidty, the andent aspiration of mankind to reach a heavenly abode and 
to become tdeniificd with the sun. 

The pure geometrical conception of the pyramid luimted the imagma/ 
tton of the Ancient Egyptians. During the centuries that followed its 
introduction, it leappcared in a number of diffetem variants. These in/ 
eluded the heehen^ the mimaiute pyramid that crowned the solar temples of 
Heliopolis, and the obdhk, which was nothing more than a pyramid 
raised heavenwards with the assista nce of a pillar. It also included the 
small pyramids which wen placed in niches tn the tombs of Abydos or 
Dcir ^Medina, and also die so/calted “portable*' or **mtcTO/pyrainids‘’ 
which have occasionally been discovered. The identity of forms implies 
an identity of function; it suggests a magical Howing/down of celestial 
solar energy towards the earth. Thh double function is precisely the 
function which the ancient cosmogonies assigned to the central axis. 
The identity is confirmed by die rigoious odemation of the pyramids, 
die cate whidi was taken m their connruction, and then matbemaucal 
proportions. 

These oonstdetations surely enable us to suppose thu the pyramids were 
monuments raised fin a definite purpose. They arc csseniiaUy artificlai 
mountains, and, in accordance with ancient theoties of the universe, they 
ate able at one and the same rime to serve as moutuain-^mbs of a sobt 




character and as avial mouaiains situated at the centre of the umveoe oi 
magicaliy projected &otn h ia a sacted geometneal fbm. They endose 
within their foundatioiis or waUs^ iotidc whai may be termed ani£ctal 
caves, the tombs of dd£ed Pharaohs. At the precise point in space where 
thqr are situated, there is a break between the cosmic ievets, a break that 
forms an inier^ommunicanoo the supenor regtons; and it was there' 
^le here and nowhere dse that the final cncLunotphosis of the royal Ka 
had the best chance of taking place. The function of the royal tomb was 
thus not a cause, but actually a consequence of the pyramidal form of 
atchitcaure. It was also at die site of the royal tomb ihar, thanks to the 
adoption of the some pyramidal form, the flux of divine solar Energy 
spread in a spiritual and maieml tnanrw over the whole length of 

If this imetpreiaiion is correct in general outline, h disposes of the olii' 
fashioned idea chat the pyramids were symbols ofimplacabte pride, erected 
in the blood and sweat of an entire people. The author of this idea appears 
to have been Herodotus, a nomriously i^dful historian. His mistaken 
notion was due to the inability of the Greeks, and of subsequent generations, 
to understand the real motive of the Egyptians in building monuments of 
this kind. The pyramids were works of &itb, raised not for the benefit of 
an individual Pharaoh (the notion of the ^Individuai'' is a peculiarly 
modern one), but for the benefit of the entire natioru The nation was 
literally incarnated m its King'God; it partook of the celestial privitr^ of 
his person, which was stmultaiieously divine and human. Wc have now 
travelled so £tt hoiti philosophical conccpc of this nature, that we can 
only gr^^p them as a result of the most strenuous intellectual effort; but we 
should realize that at one time they had rhe force of law, rhai they held 
sway over huge groups of human beings, and that the tmivene itself was 
incomprehensible without them. 

None the less, we may hazard a guess that the Ancient Egyptians 
erected their pyramids for a reason which was not so very dilfeicm horn the 
reason for which modem enginccK build dams, and modem scientists 
explore the universe of the atom. For, in covering the face of Egypt with 
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pytiimds, the Egypiiass were tcytog to multiply the number poinu of 
concact E)ctwccn the soil on which dicy trod and the heavens <d>ovc them; 
they were attempting to call down upon die eaith inezhaQsdbJc snpplies 
of Energy. 



The vast size of the pyramids* and the tremendous dlbrt whi^ must 
have gone into their construmon* make a vivid contrast with the rudimeit' 
cary tedimques of building which, accordbg to Egyproio^scs. must have 
been employed. These techniques have bcoi the subject of much eager 
spoenbtion. Two rival theories have usually been put forward as to the 
means which were employed. The first, following the account g?ven by 
tiaodotus, cnnceim itself with a number of lifiing.'devices, tough cranes 
opcmied by a human counierpoise. Cranes of this type, which could tih 
no more than a sii^le block, would have had to be dismantled and 
remounted for every single layer of Stone. There is no need to dwell cm the 
complexity, slowness, and general inadequacy of such a system. The second 
theory, which postulates a series of swinging platforms raised iiom one 
layer to the next by means of wedges, is no better. Hie plaifomu would be 
stronger, but equally slow, equally ovcc.^]aboraic and equally exbanstmg 
to wotk- 

Modem students have therefore put forward a fiesh hypothesis, whids 
makes me of a number of tamps. Th»e camps were supposed lo have been 
huge in scale and were consmicied of uofired bricks. The ramps were 
placed against the sides of the pyramids under construction, and raised 
simultaneously whh the raising of the monument. Now, It b by no means 
unlikely that ramps of this sort were actually employed in the building of 
ccmples, where the walls were seldom more chan thirty foct high. Remains 
of what may be such tamps have been discovered in the neighbourhood of 
certain temples. Bui there art serious difficulties when one attempts to 
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armbutc the use of tamps to the building of pyramids. In ihe litst place, the 
eroxiDn of camps a hundied feet high and a hundred 1^ long would have 
neccssitaced die most trememious outlay t£ cffoit. Secondly, ii is Iracd to 
see how camps of crude brick could have been raised on a soil as unstable 
as that offgypt. They would have been subjea to the impoBiblc weary- 
andyiear imposed on them by the continual comings and goings of men 
and m;uccia!s. Ramps of one bundled or more In height would have 
required an inordinate amount orbuictcsiing, JEven so, they would have 
been subject to incessant bulging, breaking, and collapsing. The hoisting of 
great blocks of imne on to these tamps would have been an infinitely slow 
and taboiious process. In conclusion, one would expect to find at least 
the vesdges of tlicse accessory camps, in the form of piles of debris, 
at a shon distance fiom the surviving pyiamid. Such vestiges have 
never been found, and this hypothesis would appear, in shoit, to be 
umenabte. 

Although it may seem somewhat foolhardy, we would like to put fbty 
ward a thhd hypothesis which has not hitheno. so &r as we know, been 
fiicmutated. It certainly possesses more points in its favour than the two 
theories just mentioned. It has nothing to do with the consttuction of 
extedoi ramps, and it thcrc&re entails a considerable saving of time and 
effort. More, it disposes entirety with any human effort whatsoever in the 
Itfung of the massive blocks, and tt cakes no account of fiail or complex 
mechanisms of any sort. Finally, it would have enabled a considerable 
output of building materials. 

The notion of ramps was retained by most authorities, despite the 
difficulties which it presents, because it was definitely utilized elsewhere in 
Egyptian aichitccture. But, one may ask, why was no account taken of the 
&ct that the sides of the pyramid furnished a number of inclined planes, 
planes which took &an during the course of the pyTamid’'s consmicdoni 
Of course, the slope of the sides was too steep to allow* any soct of rowing or 
hauling by means of human hands; but why may one not envisage the 
possibility of anodsier kind of hauling? The men who furnished such 
staking testimony of engineering ability would surely have had the 
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imagituuon to b't upon a very simple system of haulaf^. This was lo 
build, on one or more sides of the pymnid under consoruedon, either one 
or more series of pardtcl slides, on the stone^omses ihcmsclvo. It shou ld 
be borne in mind that at this stage the courses would not have been 
enclosed by their &ial dressing of white limcstooe. On the summit of the 
pyramid, on the plaifona made by the last completed course, would have 
been placed a huge drum (possibly made of wood, although wood was 
rare in Ancient bgypt). or a double drum revolving about die gjftn- 
aids. A cable wound round the drum would have enabled two sledges 
or platforms to have been raised or lowered. One of these platforms 
would have been up in the air when the other was down on the ground, 
and vice versa. Briedy. the idea resembles that of a primitive type of 
funicular, operated by means of countctpoIseSv The block which is to be 
nused is placed on the bwer sledge and raised on one of the slides, while 
at the same time the other “bucket”, filled with a couiitcrweigbt. slides 
down to the bonom of the face of the py ramid- But what could this counter^ 
wei^t be; (t is quite clear that by making one inert ma ss go down to 
make another inert mass rise up, the builders would have been getting 
nowhere. A single satidaciory solution presents itself: the use of a 
humm counterweight. In other words, the sides of the pyramid were the 
scene of frenzied and continuous activity, as gangs of men crowded 
on to the higher sledge in turn, keeping the whole operation in 
mottOD. 

This hypothesis docs not appear to tim up against any insupctable 
technical or historical difficulty. Taking into account the average weight of. 
say, the Great Pyramid, and the loss of power due to fiiction and so forth, 
it seems leasonable to say that the weight of fifty workmen would have been 
sufficient to act as a counterpoise, in the way that we have h n ' f fly sketched 
out. There would naturally have been a numbet of imponant variants and 
improvianems. The technique ofthc sledges would have been brou^i to a 
point of empirical perfection by the Egjptians, in view of the fonnid/- 
able weights which they had to shift; these weights were sometimes of the 
Older of fifty tons or more. The manner of lashing the dnuns into poddon 
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on top of die pyramids woufd notf surely, picsctu in insoluble ptobleiti, 
althou^ \vc arc ignorani of the maticrtaU which nughc hive been used to 
coDsmict them ind the land of axis on which they tamed. 

The central idea of our hypothesises thai the Egypuam utiliMid what might 
be called the “power of by a very nmplc and effective device. The 

abiliry to discover this device was not by any means beyond the genius 
of these prodigious movers of mountains. 

At the present time, the ttaveller who looks atoond him can count a 
total of sixty maii‘'imdc mountains on the soil of Egypt* Ceaselessly, in 
measure with the pacific rhythm of breeze and livcr, die royal barges sailed 
upstream and downstream to the great quames of Tiita+ Cebcl Silsilch 
and—far away in the south—Aswan. They sailed thither to seek bug]C 
blocks of limestone, sandstone or red granite; and these they hacked out, 
shaped and polished with mysterious petfecrion. Thousands of artisans 
werrked on them, with the object of making the brute stone acceptable to 
the gods. As they worked, their sunburned heads shone beneath the priv 
tccting fire of the true lord and master of Egypt, the Sun. And, one aficr 
the other, the gold^eothed remains of the Pharaohs, children of Ra, 
deponed into rlic deep shadows of stone and time to undergo the experiy 
cnce of a supreme mctamoiphosis. Around th^ Form, whence flowed the 
solar power, were clustered innumerable cells, packed together like those 
in a beehive. Here lay an army of dead noblemen, lying with eyes wide 
open in their Houses/of'Eteniity, whose walls were bedecked with fiescocs 
that pomayed offctlngs, ships, harvests, liarps, naked arms, roeds, smiles, 
and all those final gifts with which the living dcspatclicd the dead to cheti 
last home on the other side of things. Beyond, the common people huddled 
in geological strata, separated only by a few spadefuls of sand, eagerly 
taking m the last waves of the celesrial flux. 



Nothing, indeed, would appcu lo liave been able to disturb an order 
of death as dgoious as that enclosed by these formidable walk. But even 
Egypt was umble to escape the mystedous law of cscilladon to which the 
seas and poples of die world arc subject. And precisely because it lucy 
ceeded in achieving such a high pealt of accompUshmeni and certitude, 
the Old Kingdom came to know i corresponding agony of emptiness 
and internal collapse. Perhaps k was paying the price of a tension that had 
been loo tong prolonged. Something in its narute began to dissolve, to 
diiinrcgratc: its fbtindaiions crumbled beneath die formidable weight of 
ftinr , religious observance, and material prosperity. The first fissures 
appeared, then ran together like the fdamenss of a lightning flash. Inddi/ 
pusiy they widened and became yawning bteacbes: and through 
began to tdcklc streams of sand and chaos. There was a muddy, obscure 
pertcxl at the close of the Old Kingdom when the central power of the King^ 
Cod declined, when it relapsed into a &udal brutality that oppressed the 
people. A layer of black ashes today records a gtear Egypuan upheaval, 
in which palaces and temples patsbed—three thousand seven hundred 
years before the torches of the French Revolution were kindled. A mid* 
crowd battered down the doors of the holy places, where for so long 
the secrets and treasures of the land bad lain concealed. The mob plundered 
the bodies of the pticsis and nobles that lay there; tt snatched hastily at the 
fianK, the bracelets, the jewelled collars; it ran like a flame through the for,' 
bidden sanauaries; it penetrated to the holyvofholtcs of temples and 
budal^pkces and gaied insolently on the impassive faces of the hallowed 
dead. In the thick darkness, the victorious mob rummaged m search of 
hidden ticasun and the secrets that bestowed immortality. And mean,' 
while, in the sunlis world outside, prostitutes were bedizening themselves in 
jcwcb and splendid raiment purloined for them by rapacious herdsmen. 
They spat on die tagged princesses who crouched on the dusty gtoimd, 
dying of hunger. Potters ceased to make their pots, weavets to ply their 
shuttles, peasants to drive their wagons, artists to inscribe then dreams on 
stone. And at this critical moment, invaders whose eyes were cruel slits 
broke into the Delia, like a flock of vultures, and pilbgcd anything rha t 



icmaincd. Xh* hurricane of Seth, the Dcsooyer, Spirit of the itonn anri the 
ted desert, descended on Egypt. 

Yet, amid the wTeckagc, children conrinued to be bom, the sun to 
shine, the rivet to cany down its Soil. The wide scheme of thinp itself was 
untoudicd; and finally the Valley looked with compassion on its bewildered 
people. It murmured the-Immortal, healing words that could always be 
dcrcacd in the sofi undenonc of palms and tceds. Like gentle Isis, when 
she gjathcird up the bleeding remains of Osiris, the Valley restored to its 
people their ibrmet powers. Slowly, very slosvly, the land b^;an to smile 
again, its hcan began once more to beat. At first this miraculous leviwal 
took place in the Delta. Then ii reached Middle Egypt; and finally it 
progressed to the fiu south, to Thebes itself 



No other place was so diatactciistic of Andent Egypt as Thebes, It lay 
beside the broad riva—the slow, irresistible rtVer, carrying lowards the 
Delta the eddying mud, the trunks of tiees, the icflcaiom cf birds of prey 
and of sboals offish with flattened muzzles. To can and west were two 
narrow bands of fertile soil; and afer a few miles the acid green of crops 
ypd daie^pahm gave place abruptly ro sand, stones, and monumental clifls 
of baked brown. 

Thebes, the most perfect of all dries. 

In the begimring, earth and water existed iii in 
The sand was tranribrmed into fertile soil 
In order to ocaie a place w'hcnce could rise rhe mound of the 
Creation of the World. 

It was thus that die universe came into being. 

Thebes drank always of the wata of the rivet. And the modetn 
ThclSns doscly lesemble their prtdcecssots, the Ancicni Egyptians of the 
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time of the Mentuhewps, the Amjcnemhacs, the Sesostrises, and those other 
ptuices whose glonous names still produce an echo in the vault of histary. 
In their day they were gicat princes, these Pharaohs of the Middle King' 
doui, ruling from Thebes, who brouj^t back unity to the Two Lands, 
They contained and ultimately drove out the Asian Invader, They sent 
expedition after expedition to the M>ulous regions of Sinai and Punt, They 
fertiliaed whole stretches of desert, and erected dams, teservoirt, and works 
ofinigaiion. They reestablished justice, and brought the gods once more 
into repute. 

A &w pyramids of the Middle or New Kingdoms have been discovered 
in the neighbourhood of the Deltas but as examples of the art of pyramids 
building thete is no denying that they belt oonvictiom The pyramid of 
Dcir ehBahri was supported on Ibur square ponicoes, and was nothing 
more than a comiasting motif to the great natural pyramid that loomed 
behind it. This was the Mountain of the West, the abode of a goddess who 
was revered as the protectress of burial-places and *‘lover of silence”. From 
the Middle Kingdom onwards, rcl^ous philosophy was to maiufibt itself 
in works of a less abstraa kmd. The people who thronged the outer c^urt' 
yard were now able, thanks to the revolution, to take part in the rites which 
were celebrated in the depths of the sanctuary. The temples which sprung 
up anew, to reafhim the link between the land of Egypt and the realm of 
the invisible^ strike the modem spectator like huge otganisms of stone 
tramping through the ccniuncs, not like ephemeral edlEccs. Temples 
dedicated to simtlai purposes were bude in India, Greece, and medieval 
Europe, but in these places the conception of the architect appears to be in 
some seme static. In the case of the Theban temples, however, it seems that 
a more transcendent habit of thought was at work, a habit of thought horn 
from the dual contemplation of moving river and petrified horkon. It was 
compounded on one hand of an ^ernity of motion, on the other of an 
eiemtty of immobility. It combined the twin visages of the universe as 
they knew it, Energy, and the landscape of Egypt itself By an odd 
paradox. Ancient Egypt is thus the dvilization which, although to the first 
superficial glance it appors immobile, actually gave rise to the unique. 



suggeting concepuon af an architecture of moveineni. In Egyptian 
aichitcauie. Form was incarnate m the most intiaaablc maierial It was 
cuncerved, developed, renewed, lowered, died, by means of a Diystic 
irandbnnance of inen matter inro z hving entity. What screenwriter, even 
though carried In some Wellsian umc/jnachine, could ever convey by 
highspeed or slow^modon film the successive blossomings, advances, 
retreats, contractions and amoebic proli&raifons of such i building as the 
Temple of Kamak! 

TTie Temple of Kamak gives the Impression ofincomplction, of a work 
in perpetual mouion. It was constantly unde^omg alteraiioo and aggtan^ 
dizement. Every prince and every dynasty considered it an honour to add 
anoihcr coutt, another colossus, another pylon. The result ri that the build' 
ing is really an aggiomciation of temples that are juxtaposed, superimposed, 
packed one on top of the orb ct. Successive generations of builders systema/ 
tically btoke up the monuments of their predece^SDrs; they shattered the 
statues of an earlier period into a thousand pieces, and hid the broken 
remnants in the earth. It w'as as though they vrished to sow the seeds of the 
new building that would spring magically from the soil. But this new 
building was destined to be neither more perfect nor less perfect than Its 
ptedecessor It would contain the same stereotyped inscriptions, couched 
in the same si^eotyped terms. To us, this kind of systematic annihilation 
and ritual murder is artistically completely unjustifiable. But sixtely it bean 
witness to a subtle, unswerving desire to perpetuate a view of Ilfs based on 
immutable certainties? Andcnr Egypt had discovered the secret of shaping 
the future from the contemplation of the past. 

Is it possible that Ancient Bgjpt had achieved an equilibrium that is 
unknown to ourselves ? It had been liberated from the ties of the past, it was 
free from illusion about the morrow, Jt held in its hands the keys of its own 
destiny, its appaient immobility stems from the &ct that it escaped fiom the 
Ubyrindi of time. Incessantly it destroyed and repeated the same formulas, 
dramas, and divine images. But we must be cateful when we say that It 
tepeaxed than incessantly: for there was no talm of exhaustion about this 
rependon. Ccneiarion after generarion of artists launched fbtth upon the 
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cxploiation of the same forms, mth a passion that was always &esh and a 
sense of maivd that was always new. Such a sense of renewal is almost 
nuiacutoQS in our own day and age, when every mediocre dauber pretends 
to be a unique individual, and a towenng genius inio die bargain. But in 
those immeasmably distant times of which we are speaking, aet was essen^ 
cully saoed, and ^us collecave in chatacrer. It sprang directly &om an 
tnexhaustible source. The repetition of the identical themes, imposed upon 
the anist by popular belief did not save in the least to make his imagina/ 
cion sterile. There was, in £irt. no repetition in our modon sense of the tecmi 
that is to say, the boring rdteiation ofthe same idea until it finally becomes 
mvial and unimponaiit. Whae An dent Egypt was concerned, one might 
as well accuse the sea ofimit^ing the waves thar follow eadt otha towards 
die shore. 

From the Middle Kingdom to the end of the New Kingdom, a penod 
that lasted about a thousand years, a formidable effusion of energy ^wed 
along the Valley, carrying everything befiire it. The only imetiupcion was 
the short and bnical inierr^num that followed an invasion of Asiatic 
peoples known as the Hyksds, Along the whole stretch of the Nile, granite 
and basalt, limestone and sandstone were hacked out, pafbrated, sawn up, 
sculpted, polished, hauled &0111 place to place, and erected 'iviih extxay 
ordinary ease and cetuinty. The blocks of stone wne handled with a royal 
indifference to the ledinicai dilBcuIiies involved. The wray in whidi these 
difficulties were ovocome is inocplicablc, unless one realizes that what was 
involved was the element of faith, the faith that is able to move mountains. 

Even this tcgendaiy fiiih, howeva, was subject to vadlladons. At first 
the princes of the New Kingdom tended more and mote towards a rhciv 
cratic form of religion, Amon>'Ra, the AU/Powerful, the Hidden One, 
ruled with inaeaslng absolurlsm over Thebes and ovu the destintes of die 
Empire. At this eddeal Junciuie, there arose in the land one of the most 
cnigmauc figures known to histoty. This was the Pharaoh Amenophis IV 
ofthe Eighteenth Dynasty, the monarch with an intriguing, sickly f acw, the 
&mous "heretic king”. He was ihc son of Amenophis 111, the builder of 
Luxor, and at his early days he was paiticularly devoted to Amon'Ra, in 
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whose retigion he hail been carefully nurtured. At length, however, for some 
imkoown reason he began to engage in dcsperaic nrifc with the god of 
Thebes, and uldmatcly dispersed liU dergy and caused his image to be 
tiammered out of the monuments. He even went so far as to changehts own 
name fiom Amcnophis to Akhenaton. But die spirii of Amon.-Ra had 
thoroughly impregnaicd the dty of Tliebes, and soon Pharaoh ran into 
inevitable difitcukies. In a storm of passion, he shook the dust of Thebes 
fiom off his sandals, and he set out (o found a new administrative and 
religious capital on virgin soil. This capital was the dty of Tel cbAmama, 
and the only god worshipped within its ptednets was the suti<^od Aton, 
the Aton was not wholly an innovation of Akhenatoti, but an 

aspect of Amon/Ra which had been previously honoured at Heliopolis, a 
tival religious centte to Thebes. When be took the name AJtbeaatan in 
place of his own patronymic. Pharaoh was calling himself “Glory of the 
Aton”. 

Certain persons have tcied to elevate Akhenaton to the position of herald 
of monotheism, a great religious reformer, even an early forcruniiCT of 
Christianity. This imerpreuiion is somewhat hazardous, and would 
appear to be contradicted by certain sabeni facts, in the Etst plac^ if we 
arc to believe that Akhenaton was the apostle of monotbehm, we would 
have to be certain that the religion of AmorvRa, which he overthrew, was 
truly polythdsiic. This cannof be proved, and such a polydidsm would 
be in contradiction to the synthesizing tendency which is the hallmark of 
Andeni Egyptian dvilizidon: the mnamerablc divinitia worshipped by 
the Egyptians appear to have coalesced into a single unique and iramcen' 
denral expression of godlike encigy. One should beware of regarding the 
sacied rcltcs and im^es that one finds scattered throughout 
the length and breadth of Egypt as incontrovemblc evidence of poly> 
theism- The archaeologists of the fututc would be equally at fitult if they 
were to in^r the cidstencc of a multi plldry of cults fiom the innumerable 
statues of the saints w hich are associated wirh Christruiity. 

It has often been said that the stigmata of mystidsm and refbnning zeal 
can be seen stamped upon the sculpted features of Akhenaton, Even this 
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is open to questioEi. May not the monarches f^urts be redolent, rather, of 
voluptuoumess and sensuality t It is a mattet of partial mterpretarioo.. In 
anjf case, to substitute for the absuaa cuk of Amon^Ra, as it was coasumy> 
mated in the dim shrines of his temples, the cult ofa solar'disc, to ccU^ 

brate tlic cult of ihe disc in the open air before the gaze of all, was surely to 
proceed towards a materialistic rather ilian idealistic eonception of the 
Divine Being. Again, the att which flourished ar Tel cl^Amama was not 
in the least hieraiic in style, on the contrary, it w^as realistic aud often 
descended to caricature. 

It is ttasoitable to suppose that Akhcnaron was above all a poet, a poet 
of Naruie. The statues of him dial survive show beyond doubt that he was 
an invalid; but he was also a man possessed of high inspiration. There is 
inspuation in cv«y line of his famous Hymn to tht Shu, whose tone evokes 
aicnder and dclkatc love of tire living univeise. Why, one wonders, did he 
End it necessary to leave Thebes I He never appears to have been in any 
dtsTDc a politkally^mlnded person. Was it some form of revolt against his 
father J Or was tt a personal auriparhy towards thc Hi^ Priest of Amon/ 
Rai Tills animosity might have been engendered in a highly individual, 
anaidiic pcrsona% by the hostility of a religious order that depended in 
its very nature upon rigid confoimity. But whatever the reason, it is p«# 
fectly evident that Pharaoh’s so>callcd reforms were ephemeral. His 
s-aunted new capital lasted only a few years and was quickly deserted. 
After only Efly years, it was abandoned to die desert, to the cobras and the 
pitiless winds. Tire Pharaoh’s cartouches and stelae were desecrated in thdr 
turn, and nothing remained of this otnaordhury spiritual venture th^ n a 
few fiagmemary insaiptions and artisric images. Some of these incompleted 
airistic achievemerus are careless, even scurcibus in character, but some of 
diem are carried out with the most ravishing sense of spontaneity. Above all, 
the Anurna petiod lias bequeathed to us one object of univresal admita^ 
tiom the leitowncd head of Queen Neftrriti, grave and spiritual, infonatd 
with Dveiwbelnung humanity.... 

Amon'Ra had triumphed. Once again rhe old battle between Kgypt 
and the scale of Nature was rawwed. This time it was couched primarily 
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in the fbtm of tremendous buildings, in wbteh man tried by means of 
prodigious efibm to injea his own breathing soul. It was at this period that 
Kamak was built. Here, beyond the second pylon, one is pimped into 
the shadow and silence of a leoutkable forest. It is a fbresi of stone, in 
which a hundred and thirtydbor giant tree>trunks, thdi bases silted by the 
sand, provide a refuge for birds and for the gods. The rays of the sun can 
hardly penetrate die stone foliage of this temple, which was huili by 
Ramses II. It was this mighty Pharaoh who made additions to the handi^ 
work of Amcnophis 111 at Luxor. (One of the obelisks which he erected 
there now discharges res solar arrow into the Parisian sky.) Later. Ranues 
hewed a tremendous temple fiom the sheer cliffs of Abu Simbel, five 
hundred miles south of Thebes. The temple is sliot through with cosime 
grandeur, and It is impossible to distinguish the work of nun frnm the 
work of Nature. Whar appears to be the spur of the cliff turns out, on 
closer inspcaion, to be the shapely Umb of a god; and svhat looks like the 
torso of a god U discovered to be a jutting portion of the cliff No Pharaoh 
consrratied his buildings with an eye on ecemity with more assurance than 
the mighty Ramses. The frieze of cyuoccphalous deities that ctowm the 
ramparts of Abu Simbet still continues, three thousand two hundred 
years afterwards, to greet the shining &cc ofRa as it appears each morning 
above the rim of the lower world. 

But although the Ancient Egyptians were obsessed by the sun, their 
imagination was always haunted by the shadow's. They went in awe of the 
shadows of the night and the shadows of death. These were the shadows 
which crept towards them every sunset foom the great mountain of the 
cast, sliding insidiously into the valley, spreading like lava, inching across 
the civer, insinuating themselves into the temples and dwelling^laecs of 
Thebes. 

In Egy-pt, two worlds were face to face* the world of the living and the 
world of the dead, sepanted only by the great banict of the Nile- The 
very stmctuie of the country lent itself to contrasting symbols whose 
meaning was apparent lo even the humblest intellect. The idea of a last 
voyage across a river is known to other my^ol^ies; we find if, for example. 




in the Dipiriu CmnaiU. But perha^ the uinctmoist mysierf of Egypdan 
HviHyjfirtn is to be &uiui in this cooiebtion: between metaphot braie 
fact, between ideas suggested by the appearance of the landscape and ideas 
stemming purely ftom the imagination. 

Tbe courtiers, the priests, the Pharaohs, the rich and poor—one after 
the other they entered the shades, amid the Ricker oflorchU^t, the cries of 
the tnowners lining the banks of the river. They knew tiiat th« was ihdi 
common fate. But they knew also that a redeeming pathway could be 
found to lead them tlriough the mares of the Other World, The goddess 
Isis had discovered how to persuade the secret gaics of the underworld to 
open for her lord Osiris. She bad accompUsbed her task with the aid of 
magic, of love, and of the mysterious spirit ofhelpfubess that pervades the 
universe. The dead of Ancient Egypt, huddled in their tombs, were in the 
same sad predicament as Isis. Like her, they were seeking to find and to 
pronounce the Master Words which atone would bring salvation. No 
other people made such strenuous efibns—physical, intellectual, aisisric, 
financial—to ensure for its dead a happy survival- No other people gave 
sudi evident^ of a feeling of huouur iellowship extending beyond the 
lyTanny of rime. One can contrast, without irony, the phrases abour "eternal 
loving memory** written on modem tombstones. This “memory** is 
foitunait if it lasts for a single century. 

Andeni Egypt, denying death, discovered on the horizon itself the 
landscape of eternity, la order to escape from annihilarioa, it was necessary 
to make use of enduring stone, the only matertal that was capable of pro^ 
tccting the dead &om external molestation. Stone was living, like every-' 
thing else in the imiverse. It was stone which would enable the dead man 
to achieve his proper death, Crowds of workmen would met above his 
head his Housc/af'Mitliom'af'Years, wliich would ensure that anrxhcr 
sun would infuse its enctgy bto the sleeper. The purpose of this process of 
pemfitetion was to immobilize the dead person in a superb imun dimenrion 
w here the relaitvc motions ofspace and time would ^ se to exist. Materially, 
the process would be broughr about by following the immortal tziog 
precepts of mummification; and a^ctwards the body was inhumed in a 



cavtm dftlifd in the mlid toct. At Thebes, this inhumaiion took pLce 
in die bowels of die nmixal tnouncatn^yrainid, die Moumain. of the 
West. 

In the tomb there took place the mysiical crossing of the rKner from east 
(o wtH* For the more privileged classes of society, there was also a funerary 
pitgdmage to the sacred shrine ofAbyctos, a holy place whete the tomb of 
Osiris, die Cod of Resurrection, was originally supposed to have been 
located. 

At last the body was laid away in its final resting-place. It was twadicd 
in a robe, masked, embalmed and perfumed, covered with ralismans and 
protective images, enveloped in the voluminous bandages diat Transformed 
it into a giam cocoon. It was now ready to submit to the mysterious 
alchemy of metamorphosis. For the illustrious man, one coffin was not 
enough. He was enca-sed in otic coffin afier another, like Chinese boxes. 
£ach coffin w'as Lvishly omaTnented with tiny signs and pictures, in¬ 
corporating the mosE efficacions magical formulas^ and these coffins in their 
turn woetioused within a weighty sarcophagus, which iisclf was enclosed 
inside as many as four shemes, fitting one inside the other, This strange 
dead ftult, in its multiple pTotemng shells, was hidden away a hundred 
yards fiom the sunlight, in die deepest of a sedes of fimtastic amficial 
caverns. The caverns were hewn out of the virgin rock, with a titanic 
cfTon whose scope was known ip the gods alone. The most ambitious 
tombs of Egypt are bbyrinihs, Ub<»iously sealed with triple portcullises of 
gcankc. Tliey coniain vertical pits and shafts, and are full of concealed 
traps and tricks. The shafts and galleries have often been filled up in order 
to disguise their presence. It is safe to say that no slnular barricades between 
the Uving and the dead have been thrown up in any other pan of the world. 

In the case of the larger tombs, these barriers were erected for reasons of 
State. As in the pyramids, the protecunn of the remains of a dead Pharaoh 
was a natioiut necessity. The whole people was associated with his divine 
death. Not only for his own repose and peace of spirit, but also for those of 
his people, it was neceaaiy that Pharaoh should thread bis way successfully 
through the innumerable ambuscades of Hades, The Underworld was a 
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kind of mino; in whidi the world of the living was reflected in an ini' 
verted manner. Through it ran a river Mile; but it was a ftincrcal Nile, on 
which silently glided, during the hours of the night, the ghostly boars that 
cairied the shadowy forms of the gods. There on the river, and upon Its 
banks, lurked the dim forms with which the insrincuve poetry of the 
Ancient Egyptians had peopled them. We may tepeatthai the cKtiaordmary 
precautions taken by the priests to seal and repeal the great royal tombs 
were primarily intended to &il die aaempts of robbers, anracied by the lure 
of buried treasure. As a secondary consideration, ji was also necessary to 
raise obstacles to keep at bay the evil and incorporeal forces which were 
ever on die prowl. 

Whatever their intention, then precautions were useless. Everything 
that man has been able to build, man has also been able to destroy. The 
sacred tombs were violated, and they were violated in antiquity. One of the 
paradoxes of Egyptian history is that, ai a rime when men were moved by 
faith to build clabotacc temples and even more elaborate buriabplaces, there 
were also men who were sufficiently hold and covetous to break into them. 
They willingly defied the magical rules that were cvety where in opetadon, 
and this at a time when the prestige of magic must have been very high. 
The robbers triumphed over the vmchfulncss of the appointed guardians 
of the gtear cemeteries, perhaps with the aid of counteti'charms ^shioned 
in the darkness by some wizard. In their ability to surmoum the formidable 
obstacles designed to keep them out, they showed a skill as remarkable as 
that of the architects. And at last they broke through and laid sacrilegeous 
Iranda on the riches crammed within the burial chamber itself Sometimes, 
as later law-'cases show, they undenook their raids with the coUabonuion of 
coirtipt keepers of the cemetery, or of renegade priests. 

These robberies took place so Eequently that the priests of Thriics were 
forced to adopt a despemre remedy—desperate, that is, in reEadon to 
anciem tradition. They wnt compelled to take die roya! mummies Eom 
their tombs and rc>buet them with the greatest secrecy in a carefully^ 
chosen hidiijgrptace. They did their work so well that it was only in i3Si 
that their hiding<place was discovered, not far from Deir tbBahrt. The 
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frightful difoidiir id which it found revealed the haste with which this 
cbuidestinc opemion, involving thirteen royal mununicir and the bodies 
of several princes and princesses, had been carried out. 

But if all the gold and silver formerly placed in Egyptian tombs has 
been dispersed, in museums and coUcabns throughout the world,, there 
still remains within the grand cavern of the Valley of the Kings a rreasutc 
of whose value the ancient lobbeis were not cognizani. This treasure is the 
series of frescoes which give liic to the tomb^aUs, cxeating there a 
stupendous funcra! ballet. Here, despite the disarray of the empty rooms and 
gutted sepulchres, a measure of andeni magic stiU persists. The sight of 
these pictures, pure and peaceful or conioned and monstrous, still awakens 
strange echoes. One tcalhes yet again that if this ancient art appears unreal, 
its utueality is not in the least accidental. Western painting, driven out of 
its classical position by machims which are capable of making endless 
reproductions of an original imagCt has been searching during the last frw 
decades (or a refuge on the harsh summits of‘'abst^acti□^*^ In its seaich, it 
has been rcdiscovcting a mode of expression lost to it since before the 
Kenaissance. But only too efren, because many Western artists arc in two 
minds about the god or devd to whom they should pay their homage, our 
an has been lost in sterile deserts of artificial construction which make no 
profound or petsonat appeal to anyone, beyond the supetfrdal appeal of 
pleasing colours. Our art has tended to lie on the surface of the canvas. In 
contrast, ilie cultivaiion of what may be called genuine inealism is not ar 
all arbitrary, and takes no account of intellectual traits, ft is the art of 
Hieronymus Bosch, of the tympanum of twelfrh<entury catliedrais, of 
Theban tomb^palnting. It is an art which is founded with complete logic 
on a substratum ofsacred belief Tr expresses the Entasia of the unconscious, 
projected into a world of material appearances. It gives frirm to the pcrnia^ 
nent and authentic manifestations of the psyche. And this forgotten artuu'e 
bnguage is still capable of producing a quiver in cur breasts. 

We do not know the precise meaning intended to be conveyed by the 
frescoes of Andem Egypt. Experts tell us that they are illusttations to such 
literary works as tlic Btn>{t of Gtfto, the Hywiw W (if Sun, the Swlt qf 
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Optmit£;'the'M0uth and liw Bonk of Whal'is'hu-th'Uni^w&AL This is no 
doubt true; bw sioM the pamtingt stand for suggestions and symbols, we 
can never know what these aitisdc images cruiy and accurately reptesent- 
Becausc of this, the impression which they convey is bound to be somewhai 
enfeebled; btu it is nevertheless true that the)' pierce our minds like mows. 

The mural art of Egypt produces a renurkabk sense of completeness, 
Kot only has it something of definite chaiacrcr to say, but h is also full of 
purely plastic fascmaiion. It is extraordirm)’ that the orthodox histories of 
art should have practically ignored this school of painting. Tbere is a 
whole Louvre of great munbpainiings at Thebes. It is only necessary to 
instance the gallery of Seti I, the tombs of Ramses IH, Tuthmosis and 
Horemhab, Each of there tombs contains important vaiiaifoiis of style and 
composition. The walls glimmer m the scnu^daikncss with gold and pale 
red, ssmb lapis laauli and delicate yellow. On them is depicted a fantastic 
procession of figures fiom the living world and from the Underworld, 
animated by a bold and inexhaustible creative imagtitation. 

The Egyptian capacity fbz design, demonsmued by a remarkable 
ability to synthesize, is everywhere subordinated to the ruling conventions 
or£g;)'ptian art. This art is esseomlly based on the magical itucTpraation of 
images. It takes no account of the ’*taws of perspective *. though it is quite 
evident that the painters of these mastopicces would certainly have been 
able to make use of tTcmpt^P€iil if they bad wanted to. No, these works 
ignore perspcaive because thtiy were itof intended to reproduce the mete 
physical appearance of things. Their function was strictly bound up with 
myth and belief In the sombre galleries of Theban tombs, as well as on the 
sunlit faces of the great tempic>pylon$. the artist was not concerned with 
reproducing things that he aaually saw, bm things that existed in his mind. 
He thought of these things in all theii spatial totality. What he considered 
impoitant was the ptesentatioo of things in thett synthetic aspect, m a 
manner at once subtle and condensed. He thus projected difTcrem aspects 
of his subject umulrancously. in the same work and in the same plane. 
That is why figures in Egypfiau art Eiavc tfacii legs in profile, their bodies 
turned to the front, thcii heads twisted sideways, their eyes fiill^cc. The 
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In which they are represaiied is thus unreal &om a stiictiy ocular point 
of view; but it cattily presents what imglit bccaUctj a '*eoial” Image of the 
person depicted, tires pcciivc of the couvcnilotis of space and time. It there' 
(ore tempts to achieve a kmd of snpcT/resembtance; and this supci' 
cesemblancc, by means of an andent theory of sympatltctic magfc, is 
capable of becoming the person himself 

Hvety effort was made to preserve the material integrity of the form 
concerned. As the pursuit of perspective would entail in mutilatroo, 
perspective was omitted by Egyptian ardsts. As for composition, it was 
conceived in vertical and horlaontal planes, treated lathei in the manner of 
a map. The same fundamental principle governed the way in which the 
paint was lard on iti Hat washes. 

The handling of a conventional repenoite was not an attistic 
phenomenon common to Andeni Egypt alone, but appears to belong to 
a certain universal stale of religious thought. However that may bc; inside 
these conventions the Egyptian artist wrought miracles. It is a sad error on 
the pan of an atusi to claim a total ‘"liberty” for liis art, also a complete 
absence of rules. Such so'callcd liberty often results in a kind of pbstic and 
intellectual dissolution of the work in hand. Many composidons or pieces 
of sculpture that are labelled “progressive” ofim remind one of unformed 
chaos. They are a flat contradiction of the meaning of an, for art consists in 
giving tecognbrabte shape to inert matter. On the contrary, the more rules 
that are imposed on the artist, the more the completed work will gain in 
power and intrinsic cneiEy: provided, of course, that the rules arc wdU 
defined and that the artist accepts them. In the measure in which creative 
genius is pouted out in relative foims, by so much it aspires to univ ersal I ry. 
Tliis is particularly so with artistic forms cttated during those epochs 
which are called archaic. TSie apparent weaknesses of the art ofthese periods 
only serve, in the Snal analysis, to sttcogihen the profound impression 
which they make on the mind, often against all logic. 

It is ouiiety useless to attempt to compare the works of art of 
Ancicni Egypt with those created in the Western world since the Renaiv 
sance, and since the so^alled “discovery" of the laws of perspective. It is 
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cqtially fboliih to expms a pidbenoe &r diher the ancient or the modem 
mods of cxpies^on. Beginning with a certain set of conventions (and 
pcispecuve itself is only a convention), every amstic style is developed 
according to its own rules. It describes a complete cycle and fumishes its 
own panicular masterpieces. The only valid individual preference is that 
which is based on a knowledge of psychology, and on the Tcalaation that 
such a preference is bound to be relative. The whole di^ence between the 
great mural painilngs of Thebes and, say, the Scscoes of Michdangeb in 
the Sistine Chapel, is that the first were intended to onumettt a space of 
a sacred nature, the second to decorate a room, even though that room 
happened to be in a chapcL Sometimes it happens that a gcaiut is bom who 
brings to hb work a sense of the magic of a former agej and that is why 
certain passages in the work of Michelangelo, such as die ‘'Creation of 
Adam" or the portrait of Moses, are bathed, despite the that the)' belong 
to a different age and arc canled out by diffcicnr lechoical means, in an 
atmosphere of primitive magic. 

The walls of the royal tombs bring before us a umt|ue cotttgc of 
innumerable scenes and figures &om a religious epoch that resembles the 
Christian Middle Ages. The mortuary^emptes of the same princes, coni' 
ncctcd with their combs by passages hewn through the solid mass of the 
mountain, bring before our gaze a completely diETerenr piccodal reperrotre. 
The mietior of the temples arc decorated with die cu^maiy religious 
themes, but the surfaces of die pybns outside are scored with monumemal 
basiiclicfs depicting the great events of the reigns of individual monarchs, 
preserving their deeds br posterity. On these huge expanses of stone, the 
sculptors have engraved compositions whose breadth of concepuon is on 
the same regal scale as the subjects with which they deal. The reliefs are 
perbedy suited to the arcfaitcctucal form of the pylons; but despite their 
great size they still find a place for the mosr remarkable abundance of 
detail. These relids ate like film epics where, amid a gtcat throng of extras, 
the superhuman figure of Pharaoh rises like a giant among pygmies. He 
sits upon hb throne, or he tides out to the chase or the field of battle, carried 
forward by beautifully caparisoned steeds whose Hying legs are fixed for 
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ever in the cold stone. He is always youngs always handsome^ always 
tuumphant. He b the idealized projeaion of the people in whom he ts 
incamate, and which recognizes iiself in him. Somethnes the stone seems 
lltecally to flickjcr, to pant for brcadi—such h die Intensity of the anisfs 
lospli^on. In the geeat mural sculptures of the Ramassentn one can see, 
and almost hear, the clash of arms, the collapse of scaling^adders, the 
shheks of the dying. Chariots hurtle forward; nurses of men break and 
Bee; prisoners Barren theinselves on the ground, imploring the mercy of the 
viaortous Pharaoh; or ebe, clasped by hydra/hcaded monsters with a 
hundred arms, like the arms ofKali In Indian art, they await the Bnal brutal 
blow of the axe. At the palacMctnpbofMcdinet Habu, one can view the 
great hum of Ramses 111. Here, in a magnificem composition, inibrnied 
with a tjuasi'mmical rhythm, we can sec the Ht^t offear^'Crazed antelopes. 
We can admire the powerful outlines of bulblike creatures, perishing 
beneath the arrows of their potsuers, dropping down with their muzzles in 
the oozy sUme of the marslies. £bewhere are graven frescoes that depict the 
fonunes of other battles, the fite of other captives. 

The walb of the temple ofHatsIicpsut relate a whole series of stories; or, 
rather, they whisper them, for the rcliefi and painiiogs are silted in the 
wastes of sand. On the wd.b are recorded ihe fabulous achievements of 
ancient expeditions to the land ofPum, which may be modem Somaliland, 
The stately ships of the Queen sail upon the broad ocean; the captain 
stands upon the bridge, m conversation wuh the pilot. And in other 
panels are shown the subjugated tribes, the exchange of gifts of incense and 
antimony, gold and ivory. We are shown the jungle, and the wild men 
who inhabited it. These wild cteatures were later captured and brought 
back to Egypt, to provide a spectacle &r the Queen and her courtiers. 

Thetumuliuo us tales of glory and adventareon thewails of royal tombs 
and temples subside rapidly when we &id ourselves in the tombs ofciviliam. 
These are the humbler tombs that were huddled against each other on the 
eastern Rank of the cliff. In these civilian tombs the artists specialized in 
portraying the whole daily life of Ancient Egypt* Thw portrayed it in such 
a way thi « fiounshed with wonderfuJ fireshness and purity even in the 
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diikncss, where it Kcmed to away the ain^ and the reproach 
of death. The painted fretcoct in these tombs assure us chat the sutJjt 
gaiety of a face who, ahet all, were the children of the sun, succeeded in 
vanquishing eternal night. Thirty-two centuries after the artist's brush 
delineated it upon the walls, a happy crowd of people continues to go 
about its daily task- The washerwomen conrinue to bander: peasants co]> 
tinue to dll the land and haivest their crops; sailors coniinuc to put out to 
sea; scribes continue to draw up their accounts. The subjects of the fiescoes 
ate shown in the huntingdield, or at their dinneMable. They listen lo 
music, take part In processions, quancl, make love, weep, and laugh. 
Above all they laugh, always they laugh- They are a snuliiig, light-hearted 
people, these bhabitants of the shades. On tbeir faces Is the secret, slightly 
melancholy smile that can still be seen on the face of the young fHkh who 
goes down to the river ijt the twili^t to water his buffalo. It is the smile of a 
people that has nut the whole gamut of expciience, a people who have 
known defeat and glory, who liave lived, loved, suffered, created, and 
destroyed. It is ihe smiie of an ancient race which ceased long ago to be 
duped by itself or otlicrs, and still mnembers with a vague ptide its old 
grandeur and its erstwhile gods. 

Night has blicn on the Valley, and on the Great Mounidn of Thebes, 
Thirty centuries ago the New Empire reached its apogee under dte great 
Ramses, and was acclaimed by standards Happing Horn poles of pylons 
and the strident ring of copper trumped- The wind appeared to be set fatr 
for an eternity of Egyptian national glory. And then—slowly—the clock 
seemed to unwbd and run down, Ip, the course of a millennium. Ancient 
Egypt foundered with majestic slowness. The ambitions of the hi^ 
priesd ofThebes undermbed the anihoiity of the last Theban Ramesside, 
The viral unity of ihe oaiion burst asundet; the country &und trsdf 
delivered over jncreasmgly to sordid political mantruvres, to the petty 
rivaliy of local dynasts. In east, west, and south, the colonial grip of Egypt 
relaxed. The conquered peoples of the Empire; whether Asiatic or Syrian, 
Libyan or Nubian, sebed their oppoiiunity to escape from the grasp of the 
Egyptian. The building of temples sdll combued; but all the rime the 
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pttU«» robben wen pilhging the royal btitial'ptaces. Then, one after 
another, waves of Invaders fanned out across the andent landscape, a 
landscape that Amon had ceased to dcftiid. The waves retired, then 
flowed back once more, shaking the very fbundaiions of a State already 
divided against itself. The Double Ciown of the Pharaohs toppled and 
fell 10 the earth, the vulture became locked in a dcoih^uggle with the 
Uraeus. Eventually, as a Hnat indig^cy, an Ethtopiao mounted the throne 
of Egypt. And next, witiioui warning, the Assyrian army ground its way 
like a steamiolier as &r as Thebes. And then came the Libyans, the 
Persians, the Greeks, the Romans. 

Egypt defended itself badly. It was as though a secret wound had 
opened in some portion of the great inen body, releasing the blood drop by 
drop. By breaking the royal seals on the tombs of the Pharaohs, by defying 
the bclieE winch protected the royal remains, the tomb^robben had 
acoompltshcd a symbolic, decisive gesture. They had libetated dicir country 
Bom the ancient spells which held it together. But it was to these very spells 
ihar the Ancient Egyptians owed the ka that they were able continually 
to rise above themselves, to set out ceaselessly on a liigh adventure that hod 
no other aim than the conquest of immmtaliiy. And at the some time the 
lobbm had loosed other forces. They had set free the malignant Seth, 
enemy of rhe sun, lord of dcsmiction and darkness. The old order had 
been reduced, owing to the furbishing of cenruiics, to the fragility of 
crystal, it bad been built up with such Gnc.'gfained logic that a single 
crack w'ould imperil the enme structure. 

Egypt was overcome by the same malady that afflicted all the old hi^ 
civili^tions. This was the malady of indiifeitncc, the price that had to be 
paid for die wisdom which they achieved. The Egyptians had experienced 
so much that they were unable to sec a single point of view, bur were 
always forced to cake accoum of every side of every question. They had 
become so subilc^mindcd that dicy were unable to resist the remptaiion to 
carry every dogma to its logical conclusion. 

So Egypt itself had arrived before the Cate of Night, The inescapable 
Law whi^ had impelled everything towards the Mounroin of Silence, the 
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sun as well as nfLin, Coolly afTcoed the dviUzatloii of which tliq fbimed 
pait. Any rcsis.taoce to such a destiny would have been a useless insult to 
the gods. The time had come foi -Egypt to lie down meekly in the funeial^ 
boat and sail across the River. Andent Egypt had outlived its &Iih; and it 
was dead, 

Bui it took ten centuries to die. The gckds stiU loomed above the chaos 
and the delirium of the time—nailed to their clifls, towering on the walls of 
their great sanauatics. The barbarian and the Iconoclastic Persian tried 
vainly to mutilate the noble Cgures whose calm deCance they could not 
stomach. Vainly they tried to h umiliat e the soul of a race whose dignity 
infuriated them. Sweating and panting, they pnlled down the sacred 
buildings in an attempt to create a dmih^bed for the gods on the wreck of 
their temples. But the ravaged head thai rolled on the ground in from of 
them still mocked them with its invincible snule. Each new injury caused 
the mysierious efficacy of the gods to gfow. 

Successive gencTaiions of airists still coiuJnucd to recreate with unabated 
energy the old hieratic forms. Vet more and more they turned their faces 
towards a past that had really and truly become “the past”, The Greeks, 
wnth thdr keen intelligence, came later to appreciate the moral grandeur 
which they found in Eg)'pt, and they sought to reanimate its pristine 
reti^ous flics. The Greek temples of Kom Ombo, Dendera and Edfu, 
which took two hundsed years of backbreaking effort to build, arc the 
ultimate limits of Egyptian aspiiaiion. In iliesc temples the head of the 
serpent has begun to eat the tail, and the complete cycle was finally brought 
to an end in a sumptuous archttectmal efflorescence worthy of the 
architecture tlut had preceded h:. But then the living breath itself died 
away,.., 

Thus came to an end one of the most astonishing spiritual adventures 
the world has ever seen. Tlic long wake on the ocean of time faded from 
sight. We enlightened Iblk of the twentieth century arc rediiced to timid 
silence by the relies of this perished civilization. Despite all our culture, and 
despite our naive assumption of soperbrity, we can only stand and state. 
No book, film, or photograph can explain the strange gUmoui we fbl 




when cott&oiucd by these stupendous They pose, moreover, a 

number of questions which ante &om our modem habits of though^ oui 
idiosyncraiic customs, oui pecutui conception of the universe. According 
to the new mythology, and to the factors which we believe govern the 
course ofhistory, the activities of the Andem fgyptians do not conespond 
with what we recognize as "reality”. What, we asfc. were the use of these 
iiaiuic, fantastic labours on behalf of imaginary divinities? What weic the 
use of these temples, colossi, h^'pogcums, pyramids? What was the use of 
this persistence in the face of constant destruction ? What were the use of 
these colossal efforts which swallowed up so much strength and treasure, so 
much inieUjgence and sweat? Docs not the true drama of Ancient Egypt 
reside, we ask ourselves, in the fact that the ends which ic pursued so 
doggedly were really non/exment ? 

It is not difficult to find an answer to these questions. The answer will 
depend, of course, on the extent to which we are personally capable of 
attaining a relative point of view. Surely, If we look at tilings iu& spidt 
aaltrtiitatiSf the fi^rmidable amount of energy expended by the Ancient 
Christians was not expended in vain? Surely it b only by hurling himself 
against (he hard shell of die universe that man Is able, in the course of a long 
process of trial and error, to discover his true nature and tealize bts csscniial 
humanity. Ho people ever devoted tliemselves more courageously to the 
conquest of time and matter than the people of Ancient Egypt. Their 
w*ho]e hisToiy is an obstinate attempt to outstrip their own considerable 
achiervemenis. They played, in their time aitd phcc^ an essential pan in the 
evolution of the human species. We would nor have been what we arc if 
the Ancient Egyptians had not been what they were. 

In conclusion, then, that which we call "reality” is a purely relative 
idea. Each epoch redefines reality according to its own conception, which is 
usually completely opposed to the conceptions that went before. The ideas 
which informed Ancieru Egypt and gave ir its unique charaacc may teem 
creoticons to us in the middle of the twentieth century. But, in theii own 
time, these ideas were just as “true” as those in which we believe today, 
Tlicy were Jtist as effective or impotent as our own ideas will seem to the 


gdundoos ahead. One thould rcmembet the words of Salnt'^Exup^: 
"What is im|>o[t 2 zu for a man ts that which makes him a man.** Similarly, 
what conms for a mob is that which makes it a people. It does not mattei 
what paths men choose if they lead eventually to the high peaks. And it was 
these hi^ peaks that the great ones of Egypt attained. The wotki of art 
which they have left behind ate tnefutable evidence of this. 

Then temples have crumbled. Their colossi are broken. The seals of 
their burial/pUces are mcked asunder. Thcii bodies, which they prepared 
with such elaborate art for the long voyage to the next world, have tctuined 
to dust. The natron, the bandages, the triple sarcoplugus.. . these have 
availed them nothing.... 

But Eom any one of those mutilated, goddike ^ccs, from those sights 
less eyes, from those lips that will open never more, springs a triple baib 
of gold, launched with the {aSl power of the sun. And this barb brings 
with it a message which has pierced spacer time, and the banicis of 
Cartesianiun. It u a message that brings'lu wisdom, and beauty, and 
silence. 

SAMIVEL 
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TH£ MORALISTS 


The Wisdom of Ptahbotep 

D 0 Mt let ydur heart heeome proud heeiiuse of u>bat you htour; 

Leant from the ignoratti ai ufell as from the Itamei mm. 

There an no limits that hove heen decreed for art; 

There is no artist who attms entire excellettte. 

A louely thought is harder to come by than a jewel; 

One can find it in the hand of a maid at the grindstone. 

Do not let your heart hecome swollen with pride 
In ease it may be bumbled. 

It is (rue that one may betome rub through doing evil, 

But the power of Truth and Jasdce is that they endure 

And that a man can say of them: ''They are a krita^ from my father^’' 

If you are resolute, acquire a reputatm 
For knowledge and kindiinets. 

Follow dte dictates of your heart 

Let your face shine during the Htne that you live,.. 

It is the kindlinest of a man that is rtmemheTed 
During the years t^ follow .., 


Fifth Dynasty, c. 2$oo B,C* 







The Wisim of the Pharaoh Kheti 

The Juices teba pve judgment on the downtrodden, 

You know bow rij^rous they are 
When the day dawns for juipn^ (be guilty. 

When the momntoits hour arrives! 

Woe mulls when the proseeutor is the Wise One; 
put not your trust in tongcvity. 

Where these Judges are eoneemed, a lifetime lasts bat a single hour. 
Man survives death. 

And a ntani atiions are heaped at bis side. 

One is faced with the prospect of eUmity; 

The person who makes tfgbl of it is <iii idiot! 

But the man who comes stainless before his ji^^s 

Abides in the hereafter like a 

Marcbiny proudly fomard 

Like those who possess the keys of eternity. 

Be not ruthless, for it is fine to be generous; 

Aet in such a way that yoar work will endure beemse it is endearing. 
Speak the truth in your house 

So that the great ones who rule the land will bold you in respect,,. 
It is the inside of the bouse that compels outward admiration. 

Do not exalt someime of tiahle birth 
More than you do the child of 0 bumble man. 

But choose a man hetmtx of las cw^ns. 

The vittue of a man whose heart is Just is more acceptable to Cod 
Than the choice bull of the rpwri who commits iniquity. 

C, 2070 B.CJ 
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The Wisdom of Any 


Where is, ttprcar is i^ijcrrei. 

Pray ufitb a laving Ijem 

In ttfhicb fb( wards art all enfaldtd. 

Whtn you an a youn^ man, 

When you take a wife and set up bouse, 

Retnember bow your Ttiotber brought you into the laartd 
And with wbat embradni care she nurtured you. 

Never ^ive her cause to accuse you 

And lift up ber hands towards Co4 m condemnation of your conduct, 
And never^e God rtason to listen to your mothers cotnplaintst 

Do not let your conduct in the household be too bi^b^and^'mighty. 
And never hrd it over your wife, if you know that she 
is a ^ntk''hearted woman. 

Do not say to ber :" Wberr is so and so? Bring it betel" 

When she bos put H away carefully in some safe place. 

Keep Incr beneath your eye and watch her silently 
In appreciation of ber worth. 

She is contented when your bond rests upon hers. 

C, 110QB.C. 
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The Wisdom of Amenemope 


Thf matt who resptcls the peer is beloved of Cod. 

Be net covetous of weoitb. 

You ca/i smitofu iotvH oftt monel, 

But you may vomit it upt 

And be emptier iba» you u/eee hefort... 

Better a m£ie bushel bestowed by Cod 
Tbanfve tlmsand ifl'^otten... 

bVhett you hear things spoken of that are of £ood or evil report, 
RQeh the latter, as tbouih it imd never eme to your ears. 

Keep a sweet word ever on your tongue ... 

Never allow a divism to sunder what you say from what 
is in your heart! 

Do not say; ** I have found 4 powerful patron ... 

Now I ean play a dirty trick on someone I didike.” 

No. Remember that you do not know wbat is in the mind of God, 
And that you cannot know what may happen tomorrow. 

Rest still in God’s arms 

And your silence will confound your enemies. 

Mon is the clay and the straw, and God is the builder. 

Daily he destroys and daily be recreates ... 

Leave no one behind you at the river crossing 
While you are lolling in the ferry-'hoat. 

Ei^ih ccniury b.c. 
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LOVE SONGS 


My boat sdb hu/nsirtm 
h time to ibe strokes of the tmrfnm. 

A huttch oj fte^s is oti my shoulderi 

And 1 <iiw trat/tUirt^ ta Manphis, "Life of the Two Latidf\ 

And 1 shall say to the god Ptah, Lord of Truth: 

"Got me my fair one tonight/* 

The god Pt^ it her tuft of reeds , 

The goddess Sekhmet is her poty of blossoms. 

The goddess Earit is her budding lotuSt 
The god Nefertum is her blooming flower. 

My looe will be happy! 

The dawn irradiates her beatfty, 

Memphis is a crop of pomrgronaaSj 

PIm^ hrfarr the god with the handsome eouatenaiue, 

Ninetcench Dynasty. ua<j-iiOO b.C. 


C. M.—fi* 
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Mf hvc is d iaiwr htmm, 

Htr hnast is a pmt^ramtt ... 

Htr farthtai is a snm aj mcp}s^w&oi, 
Aiid 1 am ftf wild bird 
Tempitd by tk taatbsame trap. 


My tavet my 

My heart is yearning for yoar lave. 

All yaur dreams, 

1 tell yaur ‘*LiN>k, they have came true" 

I baiff tome ta set my trap 

Arid all the birds af the land af Pinttjiy ioum into Egyptt 
Their bodies impregnated with myrrh. 

The jrrsi bird that arrives darts daum towards the bait. 

Us body b redolttii of the pt^um of Pm. 

Its (laws are full if balm. 

Haw I fuish thai we mi^tftte it together. 

Tltat i mght alone with you 
So flul you would hear the cry 
Of my bird scented with myrrh. 

Great would be my delight 
If you were thefe, with me. 

When I set my snare. 

Sweet it would be to wander through the meadaw 
To meet my lover, 


Thinccnili ceotuty b.c. 



The little syatmort 

That she plmtei Ufith her own h^^ni 

Qpm its mouth to speak. 

Its rustlii^ is as suvet 
As a irstu^ht of honey. 

How heaudjul its grateful branches 
In their greenness. 

Ofl (f hangs young fruit atU fruit that is 
Redder than the flared jasper; 

Ils leaues are the eohur of green jasper. 

Tire lout of my loved one is on the other shore. 

Ail anti of (iff mer lies between tis^ 

And croe^Ies lurk on the sand'hatiks. 

But 1 enter the water, I plunge into the food; 

My eager heart carries mt swiftly over the waves; 

I swim as surely as though 1 were walking 
on the solid grmtd. 

Love, it is love dtat gives me strength, 

Attesting the perib of the river. 
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My loved one is tmi^ue, without a peer. 

Mere beautiful than any other. 

See, she b like the star that riffS on the horizon 
At the dawn of an auspicious year. 

She moves in a shimmer of pefection, her earr^leidon is superb. 
Her eyes are marvellously sedutHvt, 

On ier lip linger persuasive tvords. 

Never does she speak one word too manyl 











Her tack is slender, mpU her hrtasi. 

Her bdr is lapis 

Her arms mare splendid than ^old 
And her fnffrs like htus'petals. 

Her robe is ti^btly etai^bt in araund her urdist, 

Ret>ralittg ibe mast beautiful le^s in all u/arld . ., 

Yau (amu>t help fallawin^ her with your eyes tvbereaer she ^s. 
She is such an unriiraUed gadders in appearame. 
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J passed hy ibe house of the young man luho hues me; 

Ifowtd the door tuas epea. 

He sat at his mother's side. 

In the midst of bis hrofhers and sisters. 

Everyone who passes in the roadway loves him. 

He is a fine young man, a man with no equal, 

A lover of rare character. 

And bow he stared out at me as I passed ly the house! 

(i was walking abroad on my own, for my own etfoymeni). 

And how my heart k^ed up with love. 

My dearest hver, when 1 set eyes mi you! 

Ah! If only my mother knew what was in my heart 
She would go and visit him in a fiash! 

O golden goddess, inspire ht her this thought! 

Oh, how I wish logo to my love. 

To embrace him openly in front of his family. 

And weep no longer because of people's at^de. 

To happy hetanst everyone knows at last 
That be and 1 are in love with each other, 

I would bold a Unit festioal in honour of my goddess! 

My heart is on fire with the idea of venturing abroad again tonight 
In order to catch another glimpse of my hver, ,, 

Founecnih (^niury b-c. 
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The Hymn to the Sun 

By Pharaoh Akhenaton 

Beautijui you rise up on the horizon ef heaviit, 

O twln^ san, you who have existed since the he^innin^ of thinp , -. 
The whoU world isfUed with yottr loveliness. 

You ere the ^ad Ra^ and you htu/c hrou^t every land under your yeke^ 
Bound them in with the force of your love. 

Tow are far away, yet your iftfmr food dou/n upon the earth. 

You shine upon the faces of men, 

And no one is ahle fo fathom the mystery of your coming. 

[■Vhen you sleep ht the West, hcnealh the horizon, 

The earth is pfunjsed in a shadow 
Thai resenthks the shadow of death. 

Then mett sleep in their dwetlin^s. 

Their treads muffed, their rtosirlls htocked, 

And no on^s gaze encouniers that of his fellow. 

Then ro^rs sUal into homes 

Andfileh the valudks from heneatb pillows 

And creep away undetected. 

The lion pads forth from his lair 
And poisonous creatures hare their fartis. 

Ob, how dark it is. 

And what a brooding silence falls over the worlds 
When the maker of all /JWnjf slumbers in the West! 


a. fe-— lb* 
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But wixtt tilf dawn tmts jaa ^liiUr un the horizitn . 
What day hreahst yau ebase away the blitik shades .. 
The Two Lands awake njoUtn^ 

Men rise up and stand upon their feet 
With their arms stretched wide to bail your ttnef^enee! 
The whole world then be^ns to ^ about its business. 
The iattle champ their fodder iontentedly' 

Trees and plants open their teaueSf 
And birds forsake their nests^ 

Spreadiu^ their win^s in adoration of your souL 
Tiw youn^ pats bound upwards. 

And everydm^ that Jlies andflaps its whip 
Takes dn a new tease of life when you smile upon it. 
Boats are able to s^l up and doom the peat riuer. 

Your light illumines the highways and byways. 

The t/ery fish in the water cavort before yout 
And your beams str^ to the t/ery depths of the t/cean. 

You nourish the germ in a woman's womb 
And from the seed make man^ 

CuarSng the child in its mother's wotnb. 

Calming and soothing its tears. 

You nurse and feed it b^oit it is bomt 
You hrtetbe life into lA^ creatures you fashion. 

On the day when the child learn the womb 
Yau open its mouth 
Ajtd minister to its needs. 

Tire (hick inside the egg squeaks in Hs shell, 

Tor you reach it ani bestow upon it your breath 
In order to maJtf H live. 

You give the tender cbicit strength to free itself 
And to come crowing from the egg, 

Standing immediately tfpon its feet 







Yffur rays yrQvdt nutriment J«r ^ jielis. 

And wljen you smiley they jtouritb 
And heiome fruitful for you. 

You ordatned the seitsons 
To keep alive your bandiufcrk. 

You laifc the minler to provide a hreotbm^^spaee. 

And also the summer beat. 

You made the disiom sky itself. 

In order that you could appear resplendent there and took dou^n 
Oji the mrld you bod trtated. 

Il is you elo»e tubo shine forth 
In your inmimerahle aspects. 

Whether you are hut dimly ptrerived 
Or uisAle in all your splendour. 

Whether you are far or whetlxr you are near. 

You baue created miUhns of things, 

Teams artd cities, f elds, rivers and roads. 

You art the fom of every eye 
When you stand at your glorious zenith. 

How rtumerous are your works. 

And bow mysterious to our mortal eyes! 

You an the only god, you brnn no peer. 

You made (be world after your own heart, 

And you created it an your own. 

You made men and beasts, you made every wild and domestieated animal, 
Everything that lives ottd moves upon earth. 

Everything that spreads its wings andfies in the frtnament. 

You mode the foreign lands of Syria and Mubia, 

And you made our own toad of Egypt. 

Yea decreed every inan^i task and status 
And made provision for their requirements. 

You allotted to tveryont his livelihood and span of life. 





You ^rdaiHei the Hum tiwguef in wfaeh the peoples speak. 
Their peculiar character 
AnJ their different cahuri/t£s. 

Ydtt^aut irtdividuality to the tfarious ^ee^r^bicai reffaiu. 

You made the Nile spriti^/rom the Lcruter IVorU 

Artd^ush forth iovittffy 

To Hunurt the ittk^iaHts of our land, 

iVbo helong to you, 

Tfreir Lord, heeeuse of your loving kindness towards them. 


O Master of all lands. 

You shine out ahoot them. 

Day^ Sun, mighty in powers 

You hope hrought life to the distant countries, 

Andgiuen them a Htasfedy Nile 

To slnd its waters upon them. 


To inundate ^ir slopes with its ripples. 

To irrigau theftlis their w/%/. 

All the mortals wlso Imve keen on earth 
Since the hegittning of time 

Have heen brought up to honour your son. issue 
Pharaoh if the Two Hgypts, 
fPbo dwells with Truth .. . 


of your ffesh. 


Whose lifetime h tong; 

Md also in honcmr of his revered royal wife, whom Pharaoh loves. 
Mistress of the Two Lattds, 

The Queert who liiits and flourishes 
For ever and ever. 


Eighteen^ Dirnasty. Akh«,«o„. B.c. 
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The hie of Serpents 

I wiU tell yoit samtthing thutl happened ia tw tt/hen I urnt an an expe^tian ta 
the nyal mbta. I sailed upon the Grat Green Sea in a ship a htinirti and tu/enly 
athits tong andjarty athits tiride. Jt was manned hy a hundred and twenty sailars, 
the pkk ej E^ypt: iOHcernini heauen or earth, they were as have as lim, and sa 
shllti and expermutd that they eauld Jareteil a tiwnderttartii hejare there was any 
sign af Hy and prophesy a tempest lon^ h^are it atmlly occurred. 

Well, it Itappemd that we ran inta a storm darinj our trip to die Great Green 
Sea, udten we were out of teath of the land. We kept on sailing hut the stomi 
doubled in fury, and eventuaUy it threw up a wave that was eight cubits high, 1 was 
dealt a stunning blow by a plank, and then the ship foundered and went down with all 
hands. 

One of the billows of the Cmt Green Sea took me and cast me up tfrt an 
island, aitdfor three wMe days / didn't see a living soul and had to he content unth 
my own company. I lay inert under a tree, wrapped in its shade. Then I fnally 
struggled to my feet and ttvnt in search of food. And at once I hit upon plenty of 
figs and ratsins, splendid ve^tahles of every kind, sycamore nuts, cucundrers with the 
appearance of having been cultivated. There were aho jish and birds. There was 
everything that could be imagined. And at last my hunger was sated and I bad to 
throw dawn most of tlx stt§ 1 tvas coerylng heemse it was too heavy for «if. Then 
I fashioned o fxre^stkk and made a fire end created a great blaze lu thanksgiving to 
thegpds. 

Then I beard the noise of thunder, which at first 1 took for the roaring of 4 
breaker of the Great Green Sea. The trees were spUt asunder, the earth mmhled. 
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When I JinaJly managed my hearinp, Ijtfund myselffaa to face ivith a tm£e 

SeTjmtt. Ji uras ibirty wbits and its beard alone measured wer taro euhits. Its 
body ufos plated ufith gold and its eyebrows were made of the purest lapis lazuli. 
Circumspectly it came towards me. 

htstoHtly 1 felt fat on my face in front of it It opened its mouth and said to mei 
*' Who brought you here, little one* Who brought you here? Tell me quickly who 
brought you berCf or else 1 will repeat what I did a few moments ago and reduce you 
to ashes” To this J replied: " You speak tomemdl am urrabie to take in what you 
say. J tfJM fat on my face in front of you and I am too bewildered to understand what 
is going on“ 

So he took me up in bit mouth and carried me to his den, titbert be put me down 
without jarring me. To my esiortitbment, 1 found I was safe end sound, without a 
scratch. He opened his mouth while I was still on my belly before him and said: 
” Who brought you here, little one, who brought you here? Who brought you to this 
island in the Great Green Sea whose two shores ate in the waters?" 

Then I stretched out my arms towards him and replied: "1 was travelling to the 
mines on a mmianfrom my King, m board a ship a hundred and twenty eulnts long 
and forty cubits wide. It was manned by a himdrcd and twenty sailors^ thefnest ht tire 
land of Egypt. Whether they looked to skyward or whether they looked to landward, 
their hearts were as breve as those of lions. They were so skilled and ej(perienced that 
they could foretell a thunderstorm bforr there was any sign if it, and prophesy a 
tempest long before it actually occurred. Each of them rivalled his comrades in 
courage and strength, and not a single one f them urnr clumsy or ignorant. tVell, a 
storm broke out as we were sailing the Great Green Sea, at a time when we were a 
long way from land. IVe kept on sailing, but the storm got worse, and forntually 
threw up a wat/e over eight cubits tali. Then I was stunned by a falling plardt, and 
the whole ship keeUd over ajid sank, and the entire crew was drowned, except for me^ 
And a billow of the Great Green Sea carried me to this island. And Ixtt I am, in 
front of you." 

Then be said to me: "Don’t be fraid, little one. ^n‘t fa- froM. Don’t look so 
apprebenslve now that you have come here to me. Cod has surely pemutted you to live, 
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tm<e he bat bmibt you te thit tshtui cf the Kjl in ti/bkb there is no lack of 
anytbiit^^ and ufhieb is cratnMed whb every kind of good thing. And here you ml! stay, 
month after month, until you have sajoumed on this island for a total of four months. 
Then a ship will eonte front your am tountry, mntted hy sailors whom you know; 
rfii you will return with them to your own land, tuhere you mil duly die in yotir own 
city. Happy the man who surtfioes to recount u/bat Iwr happened to him, ante the 
painful events have passed. 

udU now tell you something of what happened in this island before your 
arrival. I du/eli here with my fellows, our children with us. Counting ike childten 
and my other companions, there were seventy^ve serpenss here alto^tber. And I 
leave oat of /lx reeltoning a little girl whom I secured by means of prayer. Weil, one 
fatal ^y a star fell from the heovens, igniting as it came. And it so i?t^pened that 
that day 1 was absent from home. The star fell in the midst of our Me community 
and burned its mtnihers alive. When I found the heap of bodies, ! nearly died. 

**Ifyou are stroug'niinded, take a^p an yavrstlf, Ifow will returit to the bosom 
of your family, you wilt embraa your wife, you will see your house again. This is 
worth more than anything. You will regain yoat native land and your fellaw' 
countrymen r 

Then, stretched on my belly,! lowered my forehead to the ground before him and 
said: "i will tell Pharaoh ofyour power and greatness. 1 wilt arrangefor many types 
ofperfume like those which are tiered before the gods in our temples to he brought to 
you. / wilt relate exactly what has happened to me m this island, being mindfd of llw 
deeds which 1 have seen performed through tlx exercise of your might, 1 will 
sacrifice a holocaust of bulb for you, and wring the necks ^a ^st of fowb. 1 will 
cause ships to sail from Egypt laden with every land of precious product, and present 
to you as a god who loves matildnd, inhabiting a far latid which men have never 
known/* 

Then he smiled at me, or rather ai what I bad said, which be evidently thought 
extravagant He send: "Many rich perfumes you lack, though the land of Egypt is 
endowed with resin of terebinth. Bat I ant lord of the fabulous land of Punt, where 
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tvtrf i 9 ft of ptrfutiK is pitntiful. AlsOj ptrfatttts ttrc the principal proJucts of 

this island, bt any mCf wbtn once you have departtd hena, jwm; are destined never 
to tee tint island more. It ufill ihssolve into the sea,, f 

And then the ship came, at he had predicted I was watchiniftom a tall tree, and 
I recoded tk sailors akard her, J went to wnounte bee arrival la, the 
Serpent, 1 found tbei be knew about it already. He told me: "Cain peate, little one, 
^ in peace to your own home. Return to your cbildrert! See that iny name it 
venerated in yonr city, 1 ask notbinp more of you than tbirr Then once more I 
prosttaied myself before him and stntcbtd out my arms in adoration. And be ^ve we 
as a pft a catpo that consisted of all maitAff of tart perfumes, toyelber with black eye-' 
paint, ffr^e tails, a huye heap of terehintb reiin, elephant tusks, burttin^^dciyf, 
monkeys, baboons and every sort of highly precious thini, 1forthwith loaded them all 
on the ship. Then, when I made ob^ance to him in order to thank him, he said: ** The 
voyase to E^ypt will take two months. You will embrace your children. You will 
return to ymr comtry as a youni man and you will be buried there.*’ Thereupon I 
went down to the shore and went ta tk ship and haiied the crew. There on the shore 1 
gave thanks equally to those who were on hoard and to the lord of the island. 

At length we set sail irt a noriberly direction, towards Pharaoh’s eearL We 
i^din Egypt in two mombs^preciselyastbe Serpent bad forecast. I was taken he^ 
fort Phatapb and 1 presented him ,vitb tk^ts l had broughtfrom the island, h the 
presence of the assembled noblemen of tk whole country, Pharaoh tlmkad me. He 

raised me to the honoured rank if Companion and hesiowed a number of his own 
slaves upon me. 

Eighteenth Dynasty 
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NOTES^ON’THE PLATES 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 

TbcvidiaEt-wDriild like dw ipediltbttilutii ilie Dmcm CcdctjJ 

oTHfypdv) Apdqnoict itJi to tlic Duoeux tif Cueq Museani for ilt dx 
bdpt»4bcf gmv 

Ali dv pUns in di»i tmk w« taken hf Midid Aufbain^ wkh fbt 
c^eepdon of d» 

Noi, <li» gi* ggw 107^ 10 ^(Counsy cTHmit PiwQi^ Oibo}* 
Nob C04-^ (Coudxq' flfdv ^nes Burctu {£ die Egfptiin Eiidnaf at 
Pvk)^ 

Movlt (CouEmsf ofV* ^ Fw)i 

The %)fpdaxi imi we tnniljynd 60m the works 

B^hst /wv A r^(7per Mdbme ef ^ by Pi«t Ciib^ 

PedGsux 3i like Univaisy nf Ikuj^ (BcuheIi^ Cdtewq Lefa^^oe^ 

Rwwwf ff Mfiff if by Cnaavt LAbwt 

(Panip Atbim MaMDoeuye. ti^y 
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COLOUR PLATES 


S THE MOIFKTAIES OF QiZA, A southcm VIEW of the pyramids. From left to r^t 
can be seen the Pyramids of Myceiinos, Chephrcn and Cheops. In the {ore* 
groun<i in front of the Pyramul of Mycennus;, can be seen die three smalt 
pyiamidi of bit queens. Other smaU p^^amids can be detect^ on the nght. tn 
the i^ion of the Pyrnmld of CHwps. Only die Pyramid df Chephren Im pre^ 
served a scEment of its original 5 udng. 

$ ATHE8AK PAl.’fTtXC.'Prom the tomb of Ramses III in the Valley of the Kings. 
About 1100 B.C. 

is KAANAK. The gods tdll inhabit their ancient dwdtjiig/placc. The plate shows 
a cobra baween the 1^ of a &llcn siaiue. 

32 A PAiNTtKC IN' THE TOME OF RAMSES III. Thu Phaiaoh of the Twcndctb 
Dynasty (iipS'ii66 b.c.) is dtown betweea the tbis/headed godThiKh, god of 
wticing and patron deity of Hennopotis, and die £dcon'bcaded god H^kht^ 
one of the mani^stadons of the sun^g^ Homs. The Iiands of the gods are 
taised protectively towards the king. 

46 THE cheat temple of abh siMBEL. The facade of the Temple^ showing two 
o£ the cotoisii cteaed by its budder, Ramses II of the Nineteoidi Dynasty (see 
also Pbte $6). 

47 TQMB^pAumNC AT THEBES. This frcsco is horn (he tomb of a peison called 
Sennedjem. Sennedjem. who lived under the Nineteenth Dynasty (i]oo B.C.) 
was “a servant in the Place of Truth". That is to say, he was an omdal the 
toyd oeciopolis. He and his wile ate shown rendering liomagc to Homs of the 
Sadtig Sun. The colours mdiii pamtingrcseinblediose inthe works of Gaugutiit 
althot^ it was painted three diousand years before Cauguin was bom. 

89 THE SECOND SABC0PHACU5 OF TOTANSHAMON. The woodcil COVCtitlg h 
thickly encrusted with gold leaf and with pale blue, dark blue and red p£tt 
de tftrre. The young Pharaoh, who was only eighteen when he died, is shown 
holding in his hands the royal crook and Bail, and on hit bead are the sacred 
vulture and the snake.^mhol called the Uracus. The whole work is canted out 
In a mood of Odesital luxury. 

90 A CHIU) AT LUXOR. BloodiOyaL 
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MONOCHROME PLATES 


Frcutis^eet. 

THE GJiEAT PYRAMiti OT CHEOPS, An atrial view frotrj the iwrtb'cast, The 
pyrajnid was called “the ShiruDg One” bv the ancients beciuse of its daszliitg 
of white limestone. The casing was a^envaids stripped awajr by tmastne'^ 
hunters and stone/quairios. The pyramid was originally 490 feet high and itt 
base covered an area of 31 acres. In fbui laces are rigorously aligned on the car<' 
dinal poiiiis of the compass, and the pyramid possesses me most remarkable 
numerical and geometrical properties. 

Clustoed at the foot of the west lace of the pyrantid can be seen an accurrmla^ 
tion of mastabas, or tombs of leading courtieTs, Behind the pyramid is the 
luxurious vegetaiion of the Nile Valley. 

I eewT. Egypt cor^Es of an enormous riongaied oasis stretched between two 
dcsens. Tlic land is not only a product of (he Nile, but of sun and dlt. The 
labouis of countless generations have made it one of the most fenile countries in 
the world, 

a A nsKEttUAN t.v LAKE MARioiTT. The lake u in the Delta of Lower £@fpi, 
where the Ntle’^s hundred arms £tn out like a huge papyrus.'flawer. Here h voids 
its muddy waters into the Mediierrattean. The Delta is a wide expanse, threaded 
with Bowing streams, studded with stagnant pools, SUed with reeds, breezes 
and Bocks of birds. 

I THE EAYBat. The F^um is a vast fertile basin rituaied on the western ride M'the 
valley and seamed from is by strips ofdcseit. Its culdvauon reptesetus a viemty 
achieved by man over sand and stone. The victory was brought about by some 
of the most ancient hydraulic devices known m htstory, Trad^on assigns the 
etecuon of the Btsi barrages, aitihcial lakes and other works to the P^noh 
Amencmhat Ill of the TwclBh Dynasty, 

4-5 THE NII-E ASP THE FIRST CATARACT AT ASWAN. HoC JS the Scul boundary 
of the land of Egypt. The band of cultivated soil dwindles 10 a ftw yards its 
width, disappeamig a Me higher up in a sea of stone and sand that is strangely 
Rinimsccnt of an expand of snow. When tme visitt Aswan, one is better able 
to appreciate (he impiMon made on the Ancient Egyptians by the spectacle ^ 
these inexhaustible watm. Singing miraculously out m the acid di^. 

6 THE ENP OF THE WORLP, Hcte i$ the boundary of the nnlvme as tt appeared 
to the Ancient Egyptians. Itt appeatance is still the same today. The only 
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inkabiums of [hit desolate area are the suO| the wolves and as occasioiul 
troop of gaaxUes- 


TK£ liiix OFTiiE TE.v COMUAN'CMEKTS. Thc land ofSioai it situated between 
the Otilf ofStKS and the Oulf of Altahahii Et calls to ntind (he Book of HxoduSf 
and alto the man^ e^edtuons sent there by Ac Pharaohs of Egypt in order to 
work Ae rich lodb of copper and precious stones. The laad^pe of Sirtjr is as 
dry as death, violently coloured, covered widi ^mastic rocky d(>ttgnt A few 
Creek monks, successors of Ac original Anchorites, still live m Ae Convort of 
Sl Catherine, btiili by Ac Emperor JuAiuan at Ae foot of the Kvcallcd 
Mountain of God m aj>. 527. The photp^pk shows Ae little plain ofRahah, 
where Ae Jewish trAes aic once said to have camped, 


.8 THE MOUNT AIKS OF GIZA (fW fitltt Wt Cphiir Males'^, 

9 A THEBAN PAlRTlNG (file tttKf an C^aur Phttts), 

10 AS ALABASTER VASE, The Vase it fiom Sakkaiai, and dates from Ae reign ofAe 
Pharaoh Zose of Ac Third Dynasty (Aout 1778 b,g-). This magnificent 
specimen of ancient ctaibinatuhip was Aund intact, accompanied by many 
more, in Ae gaUenes beneaA Ac Step PyeanuA During the excavations coiw 
ducted by J,*P. Lauer, an cxtraorAnary number ofstone vessels were dkcoveied, 
perhaps as many as jo,oqo or 40,4300. A grmt numEjer of Aem b ad been crushed 
by Ae vaults cf the galleries. [T&e pbcie^rapb h repntiMed tbrw^h M Ljiue/t 
feHxfoerr.] 


t i—la THE PALETTE OP NAKMER, TJit photographs show Ac hxiiit and back of this 
pre-dynasric san Atone palette, which is one of the oldest examples of Aptian 
art. Executed about J33i) BtC. it commemotates Ac conquest of Lower by 
Egym. The conquering Pharaoh, Narmer, has been identified wub Ac 
Pharaoh who is called Mcncs m Ae Greek sources. The teptesentaAm of Ac 
falcnn on Ae palcKC may be compared wiA represemaiiotis oTHorus of Ediri. 

I j THE STEP PYRASiTO AT SAREARA. Thu was Ac fitsi pytatmd. io bc constructed 
in Egypt. Its architect wms fcAcKiep, Viiier of Ae Plianoh Zoser, who reigned 
about 2778 B.c ImhtKcp'was 3 famoui savant, and was lam deified. This 
monument, rognbe whh Ae complex of bmldings that suirounA h, is Ae 
first stone budmng of elaborate design in Ae world. Its ptopomons are impr^ 
rivt ft was 200 lot high, and its sides measured over |00 fosL It was constructed 
on Ae rite of an early masiaba, and consisted of sU steps wiA an inaccessible 
platform on Ac summit. 
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14 19 £ SUH BOAT. The pbotogiBiph also s]io'n':s the pytami^i of Unas, consmicted 

at Salikara about audug tho Fifth Dyuasiy. Solar boats like these 

arc found at dv loot of pynunids. Irtdr purpose is connected witlt the myth of 
the Sun God, who sailed the waxen td*the Heavenly Nile by day and the waters 
of the Infmul Nile by night. 

15 itEEn COLUMNS AT SAKKARA. Tbc colomos ate of a type unique in Egrpnan 
an. They appear to be denved hoot a more ptimiiive column, fbnnra from 
bundles of iteds tied together. The form reminds one fbtcibly of the Dooc 
caiunm of tbc Creeks, particaUily in m lack of ornamentation and purity of 
line, 

1 6 THE SERAPEUM AT SAK&ARA. The photograph shows thc sateophagus of an 
Apis bulk These huge catacombs were di^vered by Madettc to 1851, They 
contain the enormous tombs of the bulls of Apis, which formed pan m thc cult 
ofPtah, god Mcmpliis. ft was the usual practice in Egypt to mummify large 
numbers of birds and animals that were considered m be sacred, tncluding cats, 
crocodiles and ibises. This custom lasted as tong as £gypt itself. The tombs in 
the Sccapeum werem use m the rctgn of the Pharaoh Psammeuchus 1 (663-^09 
B.C.) and were afterwards milked by the PioLcmici. 

The Setappm k one of the most impressive building in die whole of 
Egy^ due to its colossal proponkms, its deep shadows, and the dsmhly pomp 
exuded by its walk. The geometrical &c«s of thc gtaniic tomb have been cut 
with astonishing accuracy. 

17-J8 THE TOMB OF A FtllNCESS OF THE OLD KXKGDOM. The Word k an 

Arabic letm for a bench. It has been ^ven by archaeologists to the tombs of 
iinbletneii and great courtiers associated with the funeraiy cult of thc Pharaohs, 
The visible portion of thc mastaba resembles a bench in that it coiuitta of a 
massive rrctanglc with fiat top and four symmetrical sides. It is possible to com# 
pate it wuli flic form of a cuc^own pyramid. 

The ntasiaha is an lu^ecomed massofsionr, douhilcss derived in appuraiice 
Earn some kind of primitive tomb or tumulus. It contains various chapels and 
rooms, and also a rer/tfr, a mirow niche inside which the statue of me 
person was placed. At a later dace, the invenuon of an ebbonne system of 
tnommiScauan removed tbc necessity for thc srtJsib and its «« ^T i |f , 

A vaticaJ pit, well bidden ftom pryum eyes, desceruled from thetoof oftlie 
mwtaba for about 35-10 foet. It penetrated the inicrkn without being coiuiocted 
with thc various chamheis and tertatRated in a subtcmuicaQ butuLchamba. 

Like the pyramid, the mastaha was oiientaied nowh and soittb. In the 
tnterinr was a dooe which always faced the mst Is was in the west the 
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sun weal to ttti, aiul dnmigi) the false dooe die soul ta Ka of the ilead man was 
able to cotnmmucafc with mebvthg world. " 

The mastaba was the house of the Uviog dead. The smuc and othet 
tenances were not only abk to evoke the life on eatibi^the dead man. bnt^oto 
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pnmde evcryihtng he would need io the life beyond the grave. The walls oT the 
mastaba were therefore covered with a miniature tcptscntacton uf the living 
wodd. ficst^ the scenes of evoyday life winds they aepteted. th^ also showed 
scena hi which the household of the dead petson made oilctsngs to him. Plate 17 
shows a ^me in which butchen aA at work, and ^ate iS shows a detail £om 
amuial in which men are hshing in a pond. One must stndy admire the Impeo 
cabk style of these designs, in which scntpulous observanon of Nature h united 
with the greatest liber^ ofearpresston. 

19 the FYKA.HID 5 OF DAUSHUL An aeml view fiooi the south. In the foreground 
is the Bent Pyimnid of the Pharaoh Snofiu, of the Fourdi Dynasty. The 
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hsmtODious ttmiaisceni of tock^crys^. tends to disptove the hypothesis 

that its abrupt change in an^ was due to an ciroi in calrtitaftnn on the pair of 
d« architect. The Beat Pyramid giw the imprasion of a woefc of art jaithMy 
canied out according to a preconceived plan (hcigjii» jao lengdi of side, 
Oaofecc). 

The photograph shows clearly the remains of die smooth facing which 
odginalty exht^ It also shows the vestiges of a sunouRdihg wall. In front of the 
iaw%f Pynunid is the little pycamid of Sno&u^^s Queen. In die top tefi corner of 
the pknitc can be seen the pvai pyramid of Dahshur (height, jaj feet, length of 
TOO feet)^ which is also arttibuted to Snofru. It is thou^i lo have been the 
earliest tegulv pyramid. The an^es of its facts arc not as siecp as chose of the 
Pyramid of Cheops at Giza, 



SfUm ^tumbtauft 

{Ftoot LauSi Lr PIvUAm Ja fymmtn tEffftt) 


io tMETAiL OF THE BENT pjfBAiitD. Another view of the remains of the casing. 

Casings of this type have practically all dj^ppeaitd. The sole exetpdom 
axe the casing as the summit of the ^amid of f^^ken and a few traces at the 
base of die Pyramid of Myceiious. The casinii'wae demolished by Akvcs and 
quazricis. It has beni said that mow (rfthc diy of Cairo has hem built with stone 
laken fiom the «uj|T faces ^andem pyiaroids. These casings originaUy lent the 
pyramid an appearance of uucccssihuuy. This poiiti is iinpairtant in view of the 
symbolic funerton of these monuments. 
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One can ciearijf tet in the jphotogu|:»h the wiiy in which ihe outer eating -was 
consmicicd, and the beautmil iiuhion jn which the indivJdua] blockt are 
SRii^y recessed into each other. 

It TflE GREAT PYRA^ilD OF tJEmuK. It woutd that this pyramid con^ 

silted otigmalfy of seven steps. It may thereTore be Unked symbotic^y with the 
tiue Step Pytamid of Zoser, and may comtmite another archttcctural tendeting 
of the primitive idea of a ladder or staircase by which the KingoGod was 
suppose to climb to heaven in order to be Anally united with the Sun. 

22. AM ARTlFiCiAX, UOUKTAIN. Tile staite mass of the Pyramid of Cheops. It has 
been esdnuted m contain alxiut 1, jOC,OCio blocks of stooCt each averaging two 
and a half tons in werghii. The Emperor Napoleon once calculated that the 
stone contained m the Great Pyramid would be sulBcidu to surround the whole 
oTPrafice with a wall toi high and one foot thick. 

2j THE king's CKAtfSEA. This ma|njAcem architectural feaii situated within the 
interior of the Great Pyramid i totlows strict geometdcal laws. Its grandeuri 
sunpHchy and complete silence are more impressive than any scheme of decora/ 
tion. Thae ii no ornament whatsoever. There is not even a single mscripdan. 
Tltae is only a polished diesung of enormous blocks of dark g^smlte, j ointed 
with maivelious ptecision. The ceiling itsclT is formed by nine monolidiic 
granite beams. 

The man in the cenne of the photograph is leaning on the cd^rated '‘hath" 
of ted granht which has stimubted so many theoriei. Some wiitm have hdd 
that; since it does not appear to have possessed a cover, it could never have been 
used as a sarcophagus. This notion is certainly wrong, for a close eYatninatiDn 
reveals definite traces of a gtoove in which a cover was once embedded. The 
V/sbap«d crack visible on tlw left of the sarcopl^us was probably due to the 
eCorts of early tomb^bbets, when they broke into the tomb. The tomb was 
ecnainly violated in ancient times. 

The block of stone on the right of the photograph has iw archaeological 
significance. It was removed during the course of excavations in modtro ames. 
The opening covered by boards dbues from the same cxcavarions. 

A passage with a low roof, containing several pottcuUises, leads to the J^g's 
Cbamoer, One of them never fulfilled its proper function, and is still in its 
original pbce. 

Above the ceiling, two EngL'sh excavators, Vyse and Davison, discovaed 
five snuU cavities, pUced one on top of the other and indEpendeut in stmciure. 
The bat of them was crowned with a roof, formed from two imssive slabs which 
had been wedged together. The technical purpose of these ca vittK may have been 
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1, DcKodtw p»u« 4. &« uenuttng ^dtBBc 

2 . UnfinitbHl cfaifiwf j. Kii^'i Chm^ 

}> '’QucmV dsRibcr & Nit^iha^y lading to die 

Kq^’i Cluizkber 

ID tdkve the ceiling t£ die Koyal dumber of some of the getnendoua {nessure 
excTcbed by the nx^ wtig^ cA the pyr^d. Ic k nm imtikdy that these eavides 
abo possess a symbolic sigiuftcuice. It is a 'widespread cnot in the thterpiemioo 
el* Aiudem Egyptian moatnnems to suppose that technical devices and symbolic 
mcaoinm are mutually exclusive. It is tioi ^ndlul to aiguc that the aidutccn 
probably desired to cBm a syndiesis berween the spltimal and mju»«iaT a^ecti of 
thett craft, 

Xn one of these uppei chambers wee the rough insciiptioiis which were the 
only intcripuoiu of any kind that wm discovc^ in the enttte pyramid. Th^ 
have enabled us to attribute this i^atkaUc building to the Pharaoh Cheops. 
They consttt of crude red'painied tnarb executed by quaiiymen.Thc canouche 
of Cheops it dearly ^icted. It is notewonby that mese rough insciiptians were 

found m a chamber intended to be drot for cteinhy. This fact helps to demolish 

the old acensadbn that the pyramids were buJUtn b^ t gutmnny to i h c inrHdm»i> 
pride of a succession of cruel tyrants. It is a strange pride that peevrnis the'auilror 
of a mDnitment like the Great Pyramid from ctansmittihg his name to ptHt^y, 

24 THE SPHiJJX- The Sphinx » a lion with a human head. It represenia Honi* of 
the Rtsiiw Sun. and iu feailully mucDaied &ce glows movb^y every morning 
in tbe light of the heavenly luminaiy whom it symbolizes. 
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The Sphinx B carved fiom a single block of limestone, with the ezeepdon 
of the paws, which are of bdek. Originally it was probably mtoided to icptesent 
the Pharaoh Cbcphtm. builder of die second pyramid at Giza. It wears the 
nrinrr^hcaddrtss. a piece of m jjtmy] intended to protect the wig, surtnounted by 
the royal Cfflblcm of the Uraeus. The false beard diat once adorned (he chin has 
dhappcaied. 

In the foreground, in between tlie paws, can be seen a stele of gi^tc fiom 
Aswan ereacd by the Pharaoh Turhmoisis fV about i+i^ fl.C, The insen^on 
relates that Pharaoh went to sleep at the foce of the Sphinx, where be had a dinni 
in. which one of his ancestors begged him to clear away the sand wNch had 
accumulated around the mtmumem. The Pharaoh carded out this pious task 
and tailed a Stele in order to commemorate the event. Tlic Pharaoh can be seen 
on the stele rendering homage to the Sphinx. 

Since the first rising of the sun, when Hocus of the l-£citizoa woke the world 
to life, mydads of men have painfully created front stone the ttnages of their 
dreams, desires and divinities. But here it almost seems as if a god hunsdf had 
carved a tremendous portrait of himself Ho other monument has so hantited the 
mind of maru No other ntonumcni has invoked so mysteriously the anguhh of 
those who are condemned to die and combined it widi the indextble serenity of 
those whom death cannot touch. 

The lavagod visage continues to speak to us in broihetly terms. The bUnd 
eyes awake tn us strange apptdiensions of iocoiruptibiUiy ... th^ evoke in 
our own breasts the same dicam that is hidden in the heati of this great stone 
being, which ueitber centuries nor sand, nor (he endless procession of the 
generations of men. lias ever tamed. 

rto=P HRFN, This d t o r itg statue, now in Cairo Museum, is one of the master^ 
pieces Egypuan an. It u dso one of the most leprcscniaduc examples of 
Egyptian sculpture. It rep re se nts the Pharanh Chephi^ of the Fourth Dynasty, 
constiucuir of the second Pyramid of Giza- On the nape of the kings neck 
rests the protecting fdcon. 

2<s TECHNICAL PRocESiES. This bas^relicf, from the tomb of an Egypoan princess 
at Sakkata, gives an exceUeru idea of the technical processes employed in orda 
to move the enormous blocks of stone utilized in the consonction of pyiamid and 
temple. M. Cbcvrier, Director of Excavatiotu at Kamak, has made a person^ 
test of the methods deleted. He found that it w'as sufficient to moisten the silt 
of which the soil of Egypt h composed In order to obtain a WandctfuUy shppoy 
surface. On this smooth, soapy sudace the blocks stone, once set in motion, 
could be pushed into place by gangs of men much more teadtiy than by any 
other means. The photograph shows how the manccuvre was carried out. This 
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naiiuTl tubricaRt must have been employed on the oru joiB^ of builcling sites. It 
is to simple z method of handling difficuU mateml that it mast ctmainly have 
played a leading role in the coRCCfmon and etmioit of the massive buddings 
with which the landscape of Egypt is strewn. 

27 A iARCE^CALE £RCAVA'^D^r. Ttie subrsmictutcs of ihis latgc iiufumhed 
pyramid at 21aouty« chj^an show that the crecdon of such buddings was 
preceded by intensive dig^g foundaiioiu. The leaped excavation 
tevtalcd that the ancient airchuects had built the descending passage and funerary 
chambers from l^e blocks of granite. Afterwards they ^ca in die trenches; and 
the work of raising the pyramid loelf thereupon ^^'ent forward. Elsewhere it has 
been found rhai the descending passage and subtenaneao chambets wctescoopcd 
CRit of the solid rock that served as the base of the budding, but dus panicular 
Mature absent at Zanuiyct chAsyan. It may luve been for this very season 
that it svas decided to abandon the coostrucdoii of the present pyra mid, Ibi the 
risk of subsidence on such a oumbliug soil was oonddeable. On the horizon, 
from Idi to right, can be seen ihe Pyramids of Cheptmen and Cheops. 

28 THE ifiCH TEStpLE OF MYCERiNtTS. Pyramids were not holaied mouiimcnts. 
They repiescnted the fbcal^point of a complex of buildings that was criclosed by 
3 icctangular wall. The complex also contaioed a quay, leading down to the 
river, a Lower Temple, a gjeat sloping ramp, a High Temple that abutted on die 
easeem lace ef the pyramid, dtpe^ foe sdat barques, secondary pyramidi for 
queens, and finally a whole vdkge of masubas gtouptd round the royal tomb 
itself. One can tee clearly in the photograph the icmaim of die atcirndi ng ramp 
that led to the High Temple. Thtse fimciaiiy temples were the cemte of the cult 
of dw deified Pharaohs, whkh laHed for ma^ centurirs after their deaths. The 
peisinencc of ihk worship of the dead king is a ftmher blow ro the hypo^csts 
that the kings of Egypt were tyrants whose name was execrated in ific land ova 
which they ruled. 

aMO THE HOYAL QUARRIES AT ASWAN. At Aswan. 0(1 the Fiisi Cataract, the 
Ancient Egyptians quarried the huge blocks of granite from which many of 
(heir monuments were budL The trampctn of thoc blocks from the fkrthcit 
point of Upper Egypt was cattiiad out by water, with the aid of barges. The 
batges must |»vc attained very considaablc dimensums. since some of ih^ 
tough btocks weighed upwards of a hundred tons. 

The traces of itich cyclopcan endeavours can sdll be seen on the bank of die 
rive, still B$ fresh today as th ey wem when the andent workmen were on 

ihcit labouit. The roeam employed by the workmen in oida to detach the 
individual blocks of stone consisted in raaktiig dots with thdr copper chisels ar 
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tcgubr iotexvals in the fare of die rock* ihcn irocninE wedges of mod, which 
they ttuiisteticd. The dantpeaeti wedges swelled and caused the stone to iplic 
along T^lar lines of cleavage, 

Plate 10 shows a huge owisk half deuclioi from the au)ther>’rock and. tefi 
in place* perhaps became there was some defect in the quality of the sconci There 
arc many hypotheses about the tools and techniques employed in the final stages 
of carviog and polishing the tnagnificent red and black granites of Ancient 
£gypt* which are among the most intractable nuicrials in the world, 

11 JLASNAK {at Httis oit Celm Plisiti), 

la A PAttniNG IK *!«£ TOM5 OF RAMSES HI {stt Mttt an CeloUf PkUs), 

13 KARKAK, The ctitraticc of the Citat Temple, from ^ ancient quay, 

A tnonmnental avenue of forty ram^headed sphinxes leads to the enormous 
pylon outside the entrance of the Temple- The pyioa was never completed. The 
heads of the rams are symbolic of AmoivRai gjear god of Thebes and leading 
god Iti the Egyptian pantheon. 

J4 ntE CR£AT im*osTYi,E OAli. AT KARNAK. We Can scc in the photograph a 
clearing in this vast and unique forest of stone. Each of the papjrrus^headed 
capitals would easily provide standing-room for fifty persons. The work was 
begun by Ammophts III and earned on by Horemnao, Ramses I, Sen I and 
Ramses IL So strong is the impression produced on the modem visitor by dm 
grcai Egyptian caih cdral that he oitdnaively lowers his voice. 

JJ IM THE RUTKS OF THE TEMPLE OF KARKAK. A colosaal head of granite ftom 
Aswan, crowned with tbs White Crovm of Upper Esypi embellished with a 
broken Utacut. The staiue shows die scientihe contrrund of curve md volume 
which is an .wnHat attribute ofEg/pdan snuiary. Somerhing which is peculiarly 
Egyprian emanates from this particular piece of sculpture, an individual 
quauty derived Eom the mysterious fusion of Upptt ECTpt and Lower Egypt, so 
dtssimilai yci so indi visibly welded together. Tiie head is a block of stone, and 
the block of stone is a head: y« u is tmpoirible to lay precisely where the stone 
abandons its appearance of stone and become living Heth, The whole concep¬ 
tion springs from die harmonious comunction of two lueams of life'givmg 
energy. One element is the stone ttsclC with its textutc, wdghr, tnerm and 
(Primitive power. The other i$ the clcoieTit Dfiiicclligcnce^ ]tinihioos» elusive afwl 
divine^ In ^11 irt* the hire lUiUCfial and the iiicA of the arrki; ire in a 

straggle. The ■uti&t's whole endeavour ii a dramanc comhaf between two contt^ 
dictory forcei. In this example of the work of an artut of Aocicjit Egypt# die 
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cniitc ctcaxion is bashed in a cosmic peace. The <jDaliqf of peace a perhaps the 
most profound secret of these vatushed craftsmen. 


36*37 kahkak. The domain of power. 

iS AN osELtsK AT KAJtNAx. Thts ii tfic obcli^ of thf Phaiaoh T uchmons 1 of the 
Erghteenth Dj^ttasty. He mted about t j3 j B.C. The obelisk is cut from granite 
horn Aswan, like the obelisk of Queen Hatshepsut (Plate 39) and is about 
73 feet high. 

The tmelisk of Tuihmosis ts temackable for its pui^ of h'ne. and for the 
pi^gnfficent htctoglyplis with which it is covered. The hiero^yphi ait citecuttd 
wim amazing neatness, and there is no sign of any "touching up . They astound 
all tnodoti s^ptors who Iiavc posonal caperience of working with siune. 

The Ancient Egyptians appear to have carved granite with the case of a potter 
working in clay. 


39 THE TIP OF TILE SOUTHERN OfiELtStt OF QUEEN HATSHEPSUT. QuCCtl 
Hatshepsut of the Eighteenth Dynasiv, whose rote in Egyptian history may be 
said to he roughly comparable with mat of Caihedhc II in Russia, erected two 
obelisks in honour of her jubilee. Their propordons are ligorouUy geometrical. 
Alihou^ there is lomnliing almost sensuous about the somy><urvied Surfaces of 
the obelisk of Tuthmosb. those of Hatshepsut possess die severity objcoi 
carved in ^sial. They were probably sheathed with gold 5 om top la bottom^ 
a nd thdt tip was covered with gold or electron in a way w hich pbsnly indicates 
their solar mncuon. 

Tiic Queen ci^iaved upon her obelisk an imetesang inscription. It states 
"1 was seared in my palace, and 1 was thinking of the who m jdf me. My 

heart conceived the destre to erect in his honour two golden obelisks, Ufhw 
^ials avuld piertt the sky. . , . (Our italics: The function of the pyramid h 
here dearly dcmonstiatcd.') . . ivamhU piUors. , . , (Again our itahes: The 
notion of uie pillars of the sky Is an ardraic theme.)... 1 caused the obelisks to 
be erected between the two great pylons of my &iha Tuthtnosis. You* sec 
these monuments after the passage of many Eong years, you wUI speak of what 1 
have done. And you will say: * We do not know why these needles of gold were 
erected.* Hearken* I lavIibM on them bushels of gold, as though I fud been 
pouring out tacks of grain. And when you learn &e$e things, ^ not say diat 
my work was dedkaicd to vanity. Say, rather: ‘Slie did these tJithgt because she 
loved to do so.*" 

40 BOTANICAL CARDENS AT ^RNAK. The gi^ciu were bid out by Tutbmosis 
m. On the broken foundauom of the walls is found a ddicate carved bcoamcal 
garden, teeming with birds and domestic aninub. 

ziti 


41 DAKCERS AT KARMAic. 0« of tlw twc fcpiaettuiuru c £iHc ^Iwtic dapm 
of Anciflit Egypt. It comes 6om a block tha* has Men trom one of the 
pylons. 

4i the procession of the EAEQirE AT KARKAK. Evety Ncw Yw, a mIciiMI 
procmitm left the Temple of Jtamak, esnying ihe sacred tuivbaats of Amon. 
Ra. Mui and Klumro. The proctsw'on made its to (lie Temple of LuxoTt 
which served as a subsidiary irmple to the Temple m Kamak. 

45 uiROR. A view from abovT of (he coun and colonnade of JUmacs fl and die 
cdosst of Amcnophis HI. They were aftetwaidi usurped by Ramses 11. 

44 THE GREAT COLONHADE AT LITKOR. The coloumdc consists founMD 
columns, construacd in opavpapytiform style, which stiU support tbeur Mcbi^ 
tram. The liKial walls of the hall hive now caved m. In the backgrou^ can 
be seen ihc court of Amenophis IIJ. and the edifice which contamed the iwm# 
(Holy^^-Holks). Hdgtu of columns, about ya ftet. 

45 THE 0RGMOS AT LUJtOR. At the north of the Temple, in ftoni of the gimt pylon 
of Ramses [I, can still he seen the rcmaioi of the anciem pamg of the drmes of 
ihe Pharaoh Ncciancbo of (he Thirtieth Dyiuity. who ruled about 37» «X. 
The Sfcnuft was the sacred thoroughfare, bordered with sphnues, that tan brtween 
Luxor and Kamak. 

4^ THE GREAT TEMPtE OF ABD SIWBEL (flff iWt PloUs). 

47 TOMB.'PAlNTlItC aT THEBES (ftt nuttf |W CeW Pfittrt). 

4 ? THE SHORE OF THE £>EAi>. On these same waters, thirty eenitirics ago, i^cre 
the mortuary bartjucs that carried towards the West the 
buriaUites had been carried out according to the prescriptions of Osiits. 

49 ABTD05. A bas^ef ftom the Temple of Seu I. The ^ of Abydos was the 
biiriahplace of one of the relics of the body of (he gpd Osins, and it me a 
sort of sacred shrine for pious Egyptians, It was the pUce where, accordiim m 
tradition, the openit^ was siiuain (hat gave access to the inicniw ttgi oos w ine 
We«. The bodies of uppet^ Egyptians wae often cai^ m sacred ptl^ 
gnmage to Abydos before being taken to (heir final resting*'place; 

The temple of Sett I of the Ninettciuh Dynasty was a kind On a 

scale of regal ma^cchce, it was de^«d id commemoraic a pilgnmage made 
CO Abydos by the Pharaoh during hit lifetime. 
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50 QJDEEK HATSHEF5UT ArDEJR EVBAHEi. Thcdcificd PhaiAoh is ccpicsemcd in 
the custonuiy matind. the Iowct half of the body mummified, the upper half 
repreiemcd as in life. This simple symholum Is a (oketi of resiirrtcuon.. The 
Queen carries in her hand the remains of the Hail and the whip, the cmbleim of 
royal power (and peihaps of civil and executive authoriiy^. The tcnible slash 
which has d^gured the work tends it a very impmtive a^ of drama. 

51 THE GREAT TEMPLE OF OElR EJI^'flAilRI AND THE fdOU!<TAIN OF THE WEST. 
The great funaaiy temple of Ddr d^Hahn was constructed by Queen 
Katshepsut, and is situated in one of the most: remarkable natural positions in 
Egypt- It was built at the foot of the cliffs of the Mountain of the West, which is 
shaped like a pyramid. It thus corresponds to the High Temple of the true 
pyramidal complex. The vestiges of a Lower Temple have also been discovettd, 
which suggesa the complete identification of mouncam and pyramid. The whole 
temple was consecrated to Hathor, protectress of the dead. 

The Temple was devoted to the celcbtation of the dies of the funerary cult of 
the Queen, her father Tuthmoiis 1 and her brother and husband Tuthmosis III. 
Its architecture is obviously inspired by the landscape m which it is stmated, it 
tedccts both the hortaontaJ lines of the geological strata and the verdcal grooves 
of the great cliiF towering above it. Its lines harmonize naturally with mote of 
the sacTcd mountain: it is truly one with it. On the left can be seen the ruins of 
the Temple of Mentubetep of the Bcvcoih Dynasty, who ruled al»ut Z055 B.C. 
It formerly consisted ofa pyramid testing on top of a cotonnadc, a fbrm which 
was evidimtly a translation into ardiitectural tcmii of the Mountain of the West 
ineir(jce Plate £5), 

5Z THE COLOSSI OF KEMHON. Thc colosli, whidt Stand on the west bank of the 
Mile at Thebes, were arttibuKd by the Creeks to "Meinnon". In reality they are 
icpr^entatiom of Amcnopl^ III. father of Aklicnaton and grandfather of 
Tinankhamoo. If one may judge by the im mense scak of these “details'*, the 
proponions of the vanished ^ncrary temple of Amcnophts outside which they 
stood must have been gigantic. Not a vestige of the ormnal temple remains. It 
may have been wiped from the earth and the memory *fm«i by the great eanlv 
quake of ajs. ^7 - Hdghi of tames, about do feet. 

Thc same earthquake ruined the upper half of the coIobus on the tight. This 
Rushap led to a curious effect which made the colossus famous m antiquity. 
Ev^ morning at dawn, the etaeked blocb mued a melodious whistling noise, 
which may tiavc been caused by the evapotaiion of dew in the crevi^ Un’ 
(oininarely. the Emperor Severus hit upon the idea of repairing the with 
the r^ult that ilic music was heard no more. But “Memnon's” colmsi still give 
ike to a peculiarly sweet kind of music: the mustc of diousan^ ofdov^ which, 
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also at dawnt coo aiul Runo- round the hoary heads of the two moantainous 

figUTO. 

5 3 THE SH£PHEIU>£SS OF THE COLOSSI. The &ce of ill Egypt i% miTTorett in her 
proud, melancholy £tcc. For three thousand four hundred years she has watched 
over her sheep and her colossi. 

54 AJCHESATOKi A poTTnut of the “hacdc King**, irom a siele in Cairo Museutn. 
The Pharaoh, who abandoned the official religion of AmoivRa in £ivouz of the 
cult of the Aton, makes an offering to the Siui'Disfc, The Disk sends down 
upon him its luminous mys, which terminate in human hands. Two oFthese 
bands hold out to the Phaiaoh and to Nrierrid, hh Queen, the Ankh or symbol 
of Uie. Both the Phamoh and the Queen, as is common In the atr of (he Amama 
pmtxl, are caricatured by the artist. 

55 KEFEETTTi. Tliis Unfinished quanziie head, executed {outtecn centuries before 
the buth of Christ, is one of the masterpieces of Egyptian art. It is now in Cairo 
Museum. 

5d THE GE^T TEsiPLE OF Aflo siMHEL. Thc Temple ts utu^ed on the west bank 
of thc river, on the borders of Upper Egypt and the Sudan. It was bude by 
Rainses 11 (1293-1234 B.C,) and consecraied to Ra Hatmakhis, the rhiog sun. 
The Nile can be seen in the icft'hand top cornet ofthe photogtaph. A thin band 
of vegetadon separates the river ftom the blnfS which form the foundation of the 
desert (andsca^ The meat monoliihlc temple, ofoverwhelming proportions, is 
cut Eiom die solid n>^, Thiee colossi fiom the two original groups are still 
standing, or rarber sitting. The remains ofthe fourth are strewn on the mod. Alt 
thc coloai are portraits of Ramses n» and b«tde them or round their fist crouch 
the dimimnivc statues of queens and princes. At the top can be seen a fiicae of 
cynoccphalous CTcatnrK. making adoracton ro the sun. Height of facade, r lofeet. 

57 ASU StstBEL. DETAIL OF THE TEMPLE, In thc foreground is Queen Nefettari. 
Beyond is the entrance to the iprot, surmounted by Ra Hamaakhis, the god 
whose portrait is embodied in the Sphinx st 

5 * TitE ir^EioR OF THE TEMPLE OF ABO si.MBEL. Thc immense statuc^pillais 
show Osiris in thc guise of Rainses. They are hewn, cut and carved from single 
blocks of stone. On the ceiling, vultures soar on outstretched wings. 

59 THE R amasseum AT THEBES. Tl« Ramasscum is Ramt^ if s nuutuaiy temple, 
Constructed on the west bank of the Nile at Thebes. Its mins are arrtflng the 
most moving in thc whole of the Thcbaid. The temple, isolated in a Eurriinous 





funaeal setting, unites dur usual robust chaactenstks of Egyptian aiduteawe 
with a j^c and charm that, viewed at ceruto bouts and un^ ceitaitl condi' 
ttons, can only be desatbed as romAnik, 

The pboti^ph is taken from a poiitt north ofihe second pylon. B^ond 
the courtyard » a facade, o^mmted with OsicUn pillars that are now uii&rtu< 
nately nuncated. In the diiunce is the Mountain of ihe West, m the free of 
which the openings of several ordmaiy utmhs can be detected. 

tfo THE CHEAT TEMPLE OF MEDIKET HABu, This is thc funrtaiy temple of 
Ramses 111 of thc Twenhetb Dynasty (119S b.c-). The photograph shows the 
tenons of an Osiiian colomurie on one of the counyanL A lew traces of the 
lavish painted decoiaxion that once existed can be descried. 

45 t THE HUNT OF RAMSE& Ht AT MED]NKT HABU. Thfi bilge telicf IS in (hc 

nordvwcsi of the building, near the ittst pylon. Hoc, thanks to an aniso'c 
miracle, the stone seems to pant and shinuncr. Thc rdieftt an epk film whose 
leading actor »the tenowned Pharaoh Ramses 111 . 

Cam«i along by hh team of steeds, Phataob passes by in his chariot like a 
w’btiiwind. Troops of amelopes scanc; and free; but there U plenty of other 
gamel Wild bulls stampede towards the swaitipi to seek cover, while the bcawis 
bend ibw bows and loose their wbtstUng arrows into their Hanks, Heavy bodies 
crash hliiidly through the undergrowth. Bot Pharaoh is on the track of a fleeing 
bean. Me draw back bis arm, loosing the reins of his two plumod ihotougb' 
breds. A javebn bom us way ihrou^ the air. The beast frlls with its muzzle in 
the water, scaring shoals of ^es away from the shallofws towards the dcpdis of 
the stream. Phare's hunt k passing.., PharaobV hunt has passed,,,. 

tf2 ON THE EASTERN FACE OF THE UOUNTAIK OF THE WEST. The Mountain 
lUnds between two worlds. On one side of it is the world of the Nile, the world 
of life and vegetation. On the oiha side is die world of silence and bok^ Stour. 

Thc pin that are vttihle are the retnaini of the shacks of the workmen who 
once worked on ^etoyal tombs. Then mins are still iheie. And why shouldn't 
they beJ Everythii^ in Egypt project ioelf efiordessly into thc liuurc. If you stir 
a jxbble with your foot, it will lie hi its uew posirion ^ a century, perhaps for 
centuries. 

THE MOUNTAIN OF THE WEST AND THE ROYAL NECROPOLIS. FlOm the 
Eighteenth Dyn^ onwards, the Pharaolu of Egypt decided to ctitmjt their 
tnummified bodies to adetolaw sprrt in the Valley of the Kings whkh abuts on 
the natural pyramid of the Mouiuain of the West. 

At die very bonom of the Plate can be seen the mouths of several tombs. 
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04 the tomb Of RAMSES tit IK THE VAU^ OF THE ^cs. The PUteshows the 
tomb's <!cscendin£ passage^ 

Thae are known tombs in the Valley of the Kiiigi. The lacgcsi of 

them, the hypogcum of Seti 1 , » over joo feet long aod is 150 bdow the 
tevd of the Vall^ door. 

Every tomb i$ constmeted according to a dilfneni ground'plan, but aO of 
them cotiUH td*a nems onihyrlnilitnc rooms and gallaies, Thn axe HEcd with 
tamps, staircases, pits, culs^de^sacand ocher devices designed to husttacc robbers. 
At me very bottam of each tomb is a chamber or s uite of chambets destined to 
receive the royal sarcophagus, 

6S-0« THE TOMB OF SETNAKIIT IN THE VALLEY OF THE lONCS, TtiC fnftih^ hqltih er 

and sarcophagus of Setnakht, a Pharaoh of the Twentieth Dynasty, have long 
ago been rifled. 

A heavy, oppressive aimosphere pervades the tomtvdtambcr. The thickness 
of the darkness produces an almost tactile impression on the vmren. The beam of 
his ete^c torch is immcdiaiety swallowed up by fitsh banks of shadow. Almost 
1 ^‘ accident, he stumbles up a slope littered with fallen debris horn the roof The 
h^i of his torch thrusts l«bfy into a wait of blackness that ts practically tm^ 
penetrable. He has blundered into the crypt The torchlighc flits vaguely over the 
sur&ce of rocket pillars. For some bizairc reason, their sttrlaces ate scored and 
slashed. 

The visitor is in one of the most niyscatoiu and disturbing pbccs on earth. 
In tbe cemre of the crypt be can make out the outline of a great stuttered shell of 
gtauite. Its lid is more or less intact, but the rest of it i$ litci^y smashed to bits, as 
rltou^ by a tmiblc tsoiloision, A closer inspection reveals that the stone pillars 
are also destroyed, as ifin some conflagration. 

66 THE COVER. OF SETHAKKT^S SARCOFitACus. A vertical vicw. Onc Can ice an 
incised reiidaing of the royal mummy, surrounded by protecting goddesses whose 
loving care was unable to save him horn the ruthless attention of tomb^looias, 

07 THE COODESS NtTf. The iniciior of the sarcophagus^Iid of the Pharaoh 
Psousennes 1, now in the Cairo Museum, PSotisennes was a monarch of the 
Twriujr-^ist Dynasty, Hjj capital was the emr ofTanit in the Delta. 

Tbe strange and splendid scul ptural motii here shown isibund on many odtCt 
coflin/Uds, and is reproduced on a large scale on tbe cetlmg of a tomb^hamber 
at Dcndera. The motif depicts the tky^oddess Nut, whose btidy was the vault 
of die heavetts. She is always shown ardied with maternal loUatude above the 
body of the dead man, (To obtain the right eff^ onc should look up at the 
phoiogiaph.) 



<t8 tutakkhamon’s ts£ASUR£. Hic bvely things horn the tomb of the bo)^ 
Pharaoh, who was a monarch of the Eighteenth Oynajty attil rutod about 
1352 BX..are now housed in Caiio Muscuhl 

The Plate shows an coiatged detail of a decemted wooden cofTet, a utuqtie 
e:cainple in Egj-pmn art of a type ofpaintmg that resembles a Persian miniature. 
Pharaoh is depicted in the act of massacring utc enemy ofthe South, the Nnbtaru. 
Note the luxurious mappings of his war-'horsn and tlte amusing fashion in 
which the artist has shown the royal dogs pacticipaliog in the excitemem. 

6p TUTAKsitAMort’s TB£A$uRE. A detail oFtht sccond cofEii. Isis is shown pro' 
tecting the royal mummy. 

The mummy iisclf was encrusted with gold, jewels and amulets and was 
encased in five several coverings. The first was a massive gold wtnding'shect. 
The second was a wooden shell covered with golddcaf and dr Ptnt (see 

Plate Sp). The third was a gilded wooden case mr the lint cwo covaings. The 
founh was a fincly^sculpicd gjraiutc tarcophagus. The fifih was a series of four 
magnificent goldoi shrines, sumptuously decoiraied and fining one imidc the 
otbn like Chinese boxes. Tlie founh and largesi of the shrines nearly fiilod 
the entire area of the tomb/chamber. leaving only a &w inches berween it and 
the wait 

The mummy of the young Pharaoh has now been restored to its tomb in the 
Valley of the Kings. 

70 THE TOMB OF AMENOPHIS 11 IS TI£E VALLEY OP THE K1KC5. A detail of a 
pillar in the tomb'chamber. The striking docoiation is executed in monochrome. 
It shows the Pharaoh face to Dkc with Osku, lord of llte teglons of the dead. 
Osiris grasps the toyal crook and Sad and attends towards Aoicnophis the (Far 
sceptre, a symbol of prospmty, topped by the sign of life. The ceifing ofthe 
ebamba is pained blue with ydlow stare, to represent die heavenly firmament, 
a regolar future ofthe tomb^tambere ofthe Eighteenth Dynasty. 

71 the tomb of HOREMHAfl IS THE VALLEY Of THE KINGS. Horemhab, COm- 
nunderdtvehief cf tfat Egyptian army under Afehctiaton and Tutankhamon. 
usurped the throne about 1330 B.C. His tomb has come down to us in an 
unusually wctlf^nesaved state. For some reason it was never completed. Tbe 
^nim appear to have laid dowri ibeh bnishes only a few hours ^0, and one 
half expects them to reappear at any moment fiotn the shadowy cotridore and 
resume theit work ai rhe very point where they left iL It b bard lo bdieve that 
they walked out of this cold tomb three thousand two hundred years ago. One 
can see where one mar> was working carefuUy 011 a reptescntaiitm of die barque 
of AmomRa, pUimit^ where he was going to lay on ^ reds and bheks, whoe 





be wasgoiog to disp^ tbr bietoglypbic inscription, THen one giances away ed ibe 
Tt^t and catches sight of a U« line of ted paira, beyond whicb ttmclits an 
empty expanse of walL,.. 

72 THU TOMB OF 5 ET 1 I IM THE VAJLLET OF THE JONCS, The PUSC sHoW rflC 
ceiling of the grot halt in which the sarcophagus was pla«d, Tbe^fiesco in the 
tomb of this mighty Pharaoh of the Nineteenth Dynasty is a sinking example 
of the fantastic procession of figures that jflicken across the wails of these re^ 
hypogcunu. Its effect is heightened by the fact that it is in only two cobun^ 
yeUow and midnight blue, ti reminds one a little of Greek figmt>vases. The 
Egyptian fresco h actually an astronomical ddineatkiu of the havens. 

7 j THE TOMS OP SETT t. A sid&'gaileiy. On the ceiling is a fine painting in 

dins of the goddess Nut in die fbim of a cow^ her Wly sown widi stars, Tricre 
are also two solar barques, einblenucic of the sun's voy^ng upon the heavenly 
Nile. 

Here can be seen (he theme of the pillan of (he sky of which we wrott in the 
lirtraduction, In this case thc^ take the form of the &ur legs of the ctlesti^ e»w, 
each of them watched over by a pair of ratelary deities, white the cow's belly 
itself is suppoited by the air<>g(» Shu. 

The Egyptian aitist never avoided tuiag a daring composidon when 
expressing his basic ideas. The reUgiDUS an of the great Tlicban tombs is un*’ 
le^istic h^usc it is esKiinally symbolic. Every form expresses is own pamcular 
idea^ and these word'’fbrcn5 aie:m{y intcrtningled with aesual wotds themselves, 
wiihoiir any pieoocupadon with their natural appeatatice. 

For this teawn the Egyptian painter did not mind two boats saihng ova 
the body of a cow. And the entire composition is so homo^meous, and executed 
with such pleasing ability, that we are not shocked or taken aback by these 
unfamiliar anisdc conven&ons. 

74 THE TOMB OF SETI I, Anodicr example of the extraordinary of kings, 

monsters, gods and goddesses that gambol in the shadows ^ the royal tombs. 
The vaitous scenes of the Egyptian ''mystery play" are dtawn as a rule ftotn the 
B^k aj Cities or the Bttdk $f WifSti'isAn^iye-^Uu^tv/wlL These works describe the 
flora and fauna of the imanal regions and give an accourit of the tnulnple 
hazards which the dead man, idenSied with iiiis saviour Osids, muH encounter 
diac. It is not unlikely that such Ittcra^ works aho contained an additional 
metaphysical meaning, in oocoidanct widi the love of symbolism tnamfested by 
all ancient dvilizauoiis. 

Scipems or teipcnt^doived monstm such as dragons play a kading tolc in 
these strange compositions. The present example is particularly knotty, twisted 



and kbyrimhim In aspcci. Modem p^ycKoahalysts might piofttably nuke j 
spodal snidy oT thoc andcoi figatanoiu. %1ul amietypa] lymbolt they might 
hnd there crpititedl 

7 j TIIE -tOWB OF SEKTJHOJEM W TitE KEf;ROPOUS OF DETit CUMEDIKa^ Tbc 
bnriat'grotinds of rnch Theban nobEcs as Scnncdjeni, who lived dudng the 
Ninaecnth Dynasty, ate situated in the eastern slopes of die Mountain M the 
West, kdng me Nile* Wlicreas the tombs of royalty are decorated with paitit< 
ingt demoted to the life beyond the grave, the tombs of the nobles ace decorated 
ptedommaiuty with semes of everyday life. This u a tndtttotV chat harks back 
to tbc mattabas of the Old Kingdom. Tlie tomb of Sennodjem is chiefly remark^ 
able for the freshness and beautiful colouring of its frescoes. Its walls shimmer 
with subdyvblciided golds, ochres and dark blues. One is condnualiy reminded 
of the palette of V an Cogb, and above all Gauguin. 

The lower panel represents die Fields oflalu, an agricnliural paradise wh^e 
the shades of the dead spent a glorious etetuiiy harvestmg fat crops. The ^dds were 
abundandy watered and &ve Qch yields, while the (xe^ groaned wiili luscious 
htiiis. At the top of the fresco can be teen the batqoc of the jun between two 
q^noccpbalous creatures in the act of worship. 

76 THE TOMB OF NAXHTmTIlE THEBAN iJECROPOLfS. An Eighteenth DyiUSiy 
fresco portraying young gjil musicians, Nakht was asttonomej scribe u> 
Tutlimosrs IV, 

77 - 7 * TOMB OF MENNIA |K THE THEBAN ^tECEOPOUS. Mcilfia WW another 
Eighteenth Dynasty nobleman. 

The hescoci in Im tomb arc atccutcd with a chanuing simpIiciiY in ochre 
arid icddish^browrt on a lighr background. They depict lurvcsi scenes and coii> 
tain numerous vivid realistic touches. 


79 THE tlUNT OF MEHNA, The lord Mcnna sads in fits persona] boat upon the 
watm of the Nile. The river teems with life. There arc bnlliantly/colouied 
&1i«s. ancodjles and masses of wild duck. It k the wild duck which panicularly 
interst my lord at the presenr moment 

In t^ from of the boat, a servant eagerly points oat 10 bis master the mosi 
likely biids. He holds in his hands the vicnnts thai have already fallen in to the 
bag, Brfiind. the elder Miss Mcnna is mdiffaenc to her father’s prowess at a 
hunejnun. She much prefers nuking Jelir^tr little nasegayt. Her pretty little 
sister dabbles in the water, while mamma, a little apprehensive at Krr husband's 
athletic exertions, is beginning to feel anxious about him. W^iat if be were to 
tumble overboard, among those fri^ifu] crocodiles? The piiiiripal actor in these 




spmccct ptocctdings is imittfclidtcly tccogniiabld because ihc hai made him 
taller r Mn hts companions, (U thctc some connection here with the symbolism 
of altiuide of wHich wt inokc in the Irurodiiccion i) In his left hand he holds, a 
brace of ducka, dca^cd to terve as lurts* and in hk righi he hrandiihes a 
boomerang, a wcap<Hi used by the Anctem Egyptians as wdl ai ihc modem 
A astral ians* Numerous small crcaiunes ^dc in a nd out of the thickets of papyrus, 
inchiding a wild cat. intcnc on despoilinE iht empty nests of the docet ducks 
who fly in all directions and fall in hordes beneath me anerr^g blows of ihe 
boomerang. The atiisr has catc&llf recorded liis patron s belt hits for the benefit 
of postcriiy. * ^ - 

fn the lower ttgistef is a canvautojial picture of bearers of ntiial offerir^. 


50 THE TOMB OF HASIOSF THE TUESAn: NECROPOLIS, This imowcicd pmOTt^ 
age was the Vizier of Amcnophis ID. the greatest PhajODli of Egypfs ^atest 
Dynasty, the Eighteenth. Ramose htt upon die happy idea of decorating his 
tomb with a painting in which he is shown ofiering a sumptuous repast to all 
hii best fnends* who wee narurally drawn from Theban high society* We sec 
them supping their eternal banquet at muneroi^ liule ubla.^ The women arc 
young ana raviihingf and arc dressed in gowns obviously provided by a Theban 
Path or Dior, With die most tender discretion* they gently embraice or t^n upon 
their escorts^ wlm arc equally young and uticxccptionably handsome. The deeain 
fuhions of the Egypnan capital ore reflected In die robes# colIarSi bracwTOj 
jewels and hah^tylci that arc to be seen in ihe pointing. They show the 
astonishing degree of f cfincment which this vanished world of Thebes oHoiiied 
more ihoii ibirty^Bve cenmdes ;®o, Tlunks to an ardsttc miracle# their happy 
figures idll people diis ancient wolh 

51 TtiE PYLON OF THE TEMPii OF EOFU. Thdc arc z thousand ycors between the 
hesco iliown in the last Plate and this pylon at Edfu—a longer space of time 
than separates us ftom the Norman Conquest- None die less, during this 
formidable span axchttecnnal forms and rcU^us observances had connived to 
remain idendcal. Edfu. conscrucced under the Ptolemies, ts a taie building, bus 
the cjcpKssfon '‘Jate“ can often be misleading m Ancient Egrot- 

The relLc6 ai Edfu bear, howe^«H■^ incontestible marks tn dcgeneiacy. Here 
and pardcuiarly or Kom Ombo they have lost the superb hicraiic qualitv of the 
Midolc Kingdom and the Empire- They have become soft, dick, w'orlaly. But 
the basic architectural fnnns have iua none of thek intrllcaual rigour and 
Euminous solidity. 

82 VIEW OF THE TEMPLE OF E1>F1J FHOM Tn£ TOP OF THE FYLOfli The TciUpIes 
of Edfu and Dendera are (he bc^ ptesmed monumcnis of Anctent Egypt* In 
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tbcu ^ncral UyKiut they tnruia f^hful to the culler lemples, which are now in 
ruins. They consist of a montitnctitaj ^lon, ^ gtcai counyard with a. pomco, 
then the temple proper with is two tiypostylc'halls, ks two vcsdbulics, and 
its fonctuary enclosed in the numerous wapels which shrouded die na^i or 
Hoty.^f/Holies. The enttte ieinote'‘Conim 1 cx was shut in by a grtai high 
wall that allowed access to the Dody ot the temple only through a narrow 
passageway. 

The sumxtut of the pylon at £dfu ii covered with innumerable inched 
there during Napoleon's ilhlatcd expedition to Egypt in 1799, One of them 
boasts: "AJl the namin inscribed on this inanument arc French ones.** So 
Napoleon's humblest trooper here IHt himself the equal of the mightiest of 
Egypt's Fhaiaolis. This mama hir sciibbUng one's tiame on a waJ) is pan of the 
same framk desue to go down 10 posterity that w^as felt so powerfully in the 
days of the Pharaohs thcimeU'cs. 

8} T HE FALC079 OF EOFU. The tuncr counyard, with die great protective figure of 
Horm in the ftmihar guise of falcon. The temple, which was under the patrons 
age of the god, expresses once a^in die uiumph of spirit over brute manct. 

84 HE AD OF TilE FALCON OF EDFU. 

85 ESFU. Another view of rbe inner courtyard, which is ledolmi of grandeur and 
simplicity. Note the sc^ety and richness of the design and ddeomion. 

8t( INTERIOR OF THE SHRINE AT EDFU. This was the most sacrcd place in the 
entire temple. It could be entered only ^ initiates. The shtme is $uU m place, 
although it is not shown in the Plate. It Is located in the direction thrown by the 
ikadow of the olfaing'iable. 

87 CEILJKC OF A StDEvCKAUBER AT DENBERA. Like the Temple of Edfu, the 
Temple of Dendcra is a complex monument in whose magnificence the dying 
fires of Egyptian genius app^ to Bare up for a moment. 

The l^e fresco shown in the photognph a rendered in blue and bronze, h 
shows the goddess Not, who personified the arc of the sky, clad in a robe 
patterned with an aquatic motif syoiboTic of the heavenly Nile. The itin issues 
Itom her belly, inundating with us cays a building that represents the Temple of 
Dendcra itself between ^ two Hathot^homs ^ the mountaio. To the rtgitr, 
the goddess swallows the lun as it sets. The extrautdinaiy liberty taken by 
the artist in I«s tteaimettc of the goddess's arms is paixiculaiiy noicwonhy. He 
lias boldly tiansgicssed all rules of anatomy in oeder to make cne arms provide a 
symmetiica] frame for his composition. 
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88 TH£ FTQLEUAic TEifPLE OF PiULAF. Thelinle Temple of Iiu odeestoodi upon 
ifiajpamiilamlintbe^uddieorcbcgicsfrtmJiwuMbcumful thackaroii^ 
die jedout anger of the evil god Sedi. the Destroyer. He thereupon made bun^ 
self incanuic in the cngincen who came to Upper E^pt a short decades 
ago to construct the gecal barrage al Aswan, for the urger pan of the year the 
Temple is now submerged beneath the watm,'''3i wra^ nom the pages of 
Pierre LotL In'^pnsiiiw ^oqr is remembered only by a lew old men and by the 
ever Nile iaidC 

X9 THE ^coKD SARCOPitACDS OF TDTANKHAMOH (sfr notts «it O/ntfr Pilitiicr). 

00 A CHILD AT LUXOR (CitiUr Hotr). 

91 THEBES OEIKKS ETEBNAIXY OF THE WATERS OF THE RIVER ^ . 

9 i~ 9 i - - • RECALUieC ALWAYS THE PEAST OF MV LORD RAMOSE. 

94 THE HUMBLE BUmitO ALONE IS OUT OF PLACE. ThciC WCTC no buifalo in 
Pbaranoic times. 

95 MAY AMON PROTECT usl ‘"Thccbatiot ofOUT lord Ramses DT has nearly caused 
a feaclul accidenir 

96 SAQQIYEH AT GOURNAH. With ihc aid of a wooden coninqitioti that t^ts (he 
most melancholy wailing sound^ an ox, ass or cunel raises in poa on aii endless 
chain the precious water of the livcr to inundate the thirsty soil 

97 A POOL NEAR THE TEMPLE OS' SETl I. 

98 A WEAVER IN THE OU> QUARTER OF CA)^ 

99 A COPTIC WOMAN OF THE FAV^JA 

lOO-lOr A BOAT WITH JUGS AND A DOVECOTE AT MIKIEH. 

lOz MtMiEtL A nan builds Bit boaL As in antiquity, .dw modorn felucca it 
curntructed of small slivers of wood skllfiiUy fitted and bound CDgethet. Wood 
has alwap been care in %ypL 

t03 A FELUCCA NEAR THE TEMPLE OF KOM OMBO. The Temple ofKom Omiw 
is the only Egypdan temple situated right 00 the bank of the river. This is 
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probably becaiuconc of the gods to whom it wu dedicaud was cbc cTc>CHl]U''gad 
Sebek. 

104 COPTIC ART* Tlte name of the Copts is derived from the word Kottirb, the 
Atabjc term fetr the descendants of the Anejent Egypiiaiii. The Copts and the 
Fellahs an tlte authentic if debased dcsceridaiiEs of die great aircicnt race. The 
latter arc pewnts and follow the rule oflslatn, while the fanner are Chrisuan 
and tnhauH the lawns. In not^so'distant times it wu the custom to icU the 
Fellah labouren, who are panicuiariy numerous in Upper Egypt, together with 
the estates on which they worked. 

The piece of decorated stufTshown in the Plate dates from the fifth cenrttry 
A*D. Its style demonstrates a complete stylistic rupture with former rimes. Where 
now h the g^efiil coitvivLality of the banquet of fUmosel Yet, despite die 
gigantic tcarit^-^tpatt of civilizarions, the sources of art srill conrinue to flow. 
For, after all, the aotbetic sense is an Innate part of mau's character. Jt may be^- 
come ciifa:bled, h may even disappear for a time, but somcvt'here down 
beneath the rubble it still steps and trickles, seeking new outtets towards the air 
and the sunshine. So it is widt this hagtnent of Coptic oil Barbarous though it 
is, in its hcavily/workcd style of composition, it nev^hetes artdej pates in a 
strange way the lapcsitics of Lur^ai. 

105 COPTIC ART. A hmesmne hagmcni hom the fourth ccntuiv a.O., which 
represents a woman riding a camel. The fr ame conrim of bunches of grapes, a 
favourite aithtic modfof the Chriidan epoch, 

106 THE GREAT HCSLIM NECROPOLIS AT MIKlEH, ThlS Muslim of the dead 15 

situated near the clifis of the Arabic range, a Ihtle sourb of MItueh, on ihe east 
bank of the Nile. Away to the liorizon sncich cupolas oif rough hrick, every otut 
of them a separate tomb. The MCropolis resanbim a gargantuan waspnoL On 
ecftain 6aco days in the calendar, the local inhabitants come to die cemetety to 
spend several days in proximity with thdr dead relatives, lo whom they bring 
oBcrings of data and palm^branchei, 

107 THE MAUSOLEUM OF KALAOUN At CAIRO. 

108 THE MOSq^E OF Et RTFFAI AT CAIRO. 

109 THE MOSQUE OF THE CITADEE AT CAIRO. The Mosejue was built by Mahomct 
All in the Turkish style. Ir consists of a greai gilded circular room. 

110 THE MOSQUE OF SULTAN HA 5 SAK AT CAIRO. The naked tnystcty cf ihe desert 
has been recaptured in this building. A mastapicce of the purest style of Ajabic 
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uchitcctuie. it wxs coastnittcd between j6 ind l}62. ThepliMogtsph shows 
the ceoual coufty^dl whb its fhuRtsio, Aho vitihle are the dutm which once 
suppoitcd lamps ofcTfinal. 

Itt PKAYER AT TtlE MOSQUE OF AMR. 

II2 MODERN RURAL ARCHITECTURE. Thu model village at Coumah was dcs^ned 
bjr M. Hassan Faihy, a gified £gypdait aechitecc He has set hlni£e]i' the taA of 
le^ucam^ the FcUahi in the ait of building which was enjoyed by theit 
ancesum three ibotnand yean ago. He looks (beward to the day when tb^ wiU 
be able to oonttiuct for ihemsclvei solid, welbcquippcd hotism oombmiii^ 
modem and tradnional features. Hehai wntten of the indent vilUgcs of-Egypt: 
"Is it not actonishing dot these emaoidiaaiily piemresque and o&cn ercituig 
aichitcctuial (buns wete evolved by people living on the poveity^line^ Their 
dilapidated condition makes it difficult to appreciaic then ttne merit, which has 
led the moder n Edhih to adopt new and usually undisiinguisbed aichiteciucal 
forms. Our task must be to give the Pellah hack his confided and ability in his 
former mode of buHduig. We want him not only to undosiand, bus to he 
gentiindy proud of his native creative genius." 

ft? CAIRO. Hie Nile. Feluccas. Scevedotes. Ibises winging through the sky. The 
whole of the ^eai city is (iiU of contrasts. 

114 THE GREAT BARRAGE AT ASWAN. Modem £g 7 pt idhcMS to the ancteot 
ptdicy of the Pharaoh Amenci^ai III of the Twelfth Dynasty, b cdcbraies 
anew the pnutiab ofland and rivd. 
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